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from JONATHAN CAPE'S list a 


novels and short stories 


SUGAR IN THE AIR Book Society Choice E. C. LARGE 


‘It is exciting and very powerful. It tells of laboratory experiments in 
the production of sugar from the atmosphere, and of the ruin, through 
incompetence and folly, of the company formed to make and sell the 
stuff.” The oBsERVER ‘A long and quite fascinating study about big 
business. I do not wonder that so lively and delectable a novelty is 
the Book Society’s current choice.’ The SUNDAY TIMES 7s. 6d. net 


A HOUSE IN THE PARK by RONALD FRASER 


‘Exhilarating in its richness of thought and character and the subtle 
use of background which suggests that all novelists should have a 
painter’s eye and a poet’s ear.” TIME AND TIDE ‘Itissurelythe book - 
by which Mr. Fraser will live.’ The SUNDAY TIMES 8s. 6d. net 


ALAS, POOR LADY RACHEL FERGUSON 


Miss Ferguson has also written A Harp in Lowndes Square, The 
Brontes Went to Woolworths, Celebrated Sequels, etc. 
Her new novel is published to-day - 7s. 6d. net 


THE ONLY ROSE Stories by SARAH ORNE JEWETT 


Acompanion volume to The Country of the Pointed Firs, whose picture 
of New England life has proved to be one of the most enduring 
American books of its time. The new volume is also published in the 
Travellers’ Library. With an introduction by REBECCA WEST 3s. 6d. net 


, seid 6 . 
SIR RICHARD GRENVILLE of the REVENGE 
by A. L. ROWSE 

This is a work of original research and detailed scholarship. Two 

articles appear in The TIMES this week. The biography itself is published 

to-day. Illustrated 12s. 6d. net 


T. E. LAWRENCE by his FRIENDS, edited by A.W. LAWRENCE 


‘.. . read one after the other they give an astonishingly full and reveal- 
ing portrait. It gives a picture which could not have been got in any 
other way.” DAVID GARNETT in the NEW STATESMAN Illustrated 15s. net 


STEEL CHARIOTS INTHE DESERT byS. C. ROLLS 


‘As good a picture of Lawrence in action as any that has been made 
by anyone but himself. And even without him, Mr. Rolls’s own 
adventures make an exciting and convincing story.” The SUNDAY TIMES 
Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


BRITAIN FACES GERMANY by A. L. KENNEDY 


A brief, urgent, well-informed study, written by a former Assistant 
Foreign Editor of the times. It will be published on June 18th — %-net 
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THOUSANDS upon thousands of poor ,  aipaa have never | 
seen the sea or breathed the country air; neither will their } 
children do so—unless you sernd~them.- Would a pound f 
make such a difference to your own holiday expenses? Then 

please send it (or at least something) to one or other of the | 
Charities named below. Or if. you. prefer, send it to the 

Appeals Secretary, ¢/o The Spectator, to divide among them ff 
as you wish. No amount is too large, or too small. | 


— 











The Sea-side FOR A GUINEA] | SUMMER HoLIDays|. 





That first glimpse of the shore means so much to a 
poor or crippled child from London's ‘slumland. In 
fact, a fortnight in the summer sunshine may well 


Shall the poor plead 
to us in vain? 





open up the way to happiness and health. Isn't it The Salmon Lane Mission earnestly Appeals for: Your 
worth your while to help us rescue for a time these ; Gexerous Aid to give a host of very poor “ tired-out- 
under- privileged little citizens from crowded homes Mothers,” Convalescent and Forlorn Souls, and. sick and 
| in mean city streets > For one guinea you can pro- ailing Little Folk in “ Darkest East London” a vital rest 
| vide a child with fourteen days of delightful new and beneficial change at our “Sunshine” Holiday Home, 
experiences. ' Clacton-on-Sea, thus ensuring renewed Health and memor- 


We shall be grateful for any donations, large or small, sent to:— | able Blessing in their all too weary lives and sad days in the 


ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, | Oe BE HRW ee. 


Nearly Half a Century’s Voluntary Work. No office or administratiz e 


| expenses. Legacies and Donations urgently needed “ to perpetuate 
S a A p E S$ B U Le Y | this noble work for God and suffe ring humanity. 
i Please send a gift new to E. Percy Dennis (Hon, Supt. 
SOCIETY & R.S U (1 844) | Minister), 57 Ethelbert Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 
° e 


JOHN KIRK HOUSE, 32 JOHN STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. SALMON LANE MISSION, ! 


Patrons: THetr Majesties Tue KinG anpd THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer: Str CuHarztes Sanpers, K.B.E. H LIMEHOUSE, LONDON, E. 14. 
| LEGACIES, SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS URGENTLY INVITED. BOs 
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JUST ONE GUINEA 


takes a poor child away from the misery 
of mean streets for a fortnight’s real joy 
in the country. You who know the 



































| HOPES pleasures of the country and can enjoy 
| | them at will, can hardly realise what they 
aa : P | mean to children who know nothing 
Many girls and boys are asking for a but airless, poverty-stricken surroundings. Fou 
holiday away from the hot, crowded streets. | + ip NG a ee Tee | | Physi 
Will you please make it possible for even | y y os es 
one to have this treat by sending a C Cc p | invest 
donation to | HILDREN’ S OUNTRY oar k 
THE SECRETARY, | |) sitere 
KING EDWARD INSTITUTION | | HoLIDAYs FuND |}: 
| to D. O. Malcolm, Esq. (Room 5), 17 Buckingham Street, eS 
ALBERT STREET, LONDON, E.1. | | Strand, London, W.C.2. oy 
ene a ee ~ = = = _ —_ = ee ee P ee ciate aceite alata Le 
S|) solici 
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THE KING'S BIRTHDAY 


Thousands have gathered this week to see the Trooping of the Colours. Please think Y 


of those other thousands who cannot see this, or any other Pageantry. nis 


THE A sat 


LONDON ASSOCIATION OF THE BLIND 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920) 
HAS TRAINED BLIND MEN AND WOMEN FOR 80 YEARS. 


There are now nearly 200 in its care. 











Please send a Donation to the Hon. Treasurer: RO 
ROSEDALE HOUSE, 14a WARWICK STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. ae 
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Will you help us to maintain Arthur and 
his 1,100 brothers and sisters in our 


| Homes and Training Ship ? 


PLEASE HELP THE GREAT WORK OF 
CARING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON. W.C.2. 


PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 
SECRETARY: FP. BRIAN PELLY; A.F.C. 




















Cheques, etc., 
forwarded to 








BARNARDO'S 


are launching their Annual Appeal for 


400,000 HALF-CROWNS 


to help feed their great family of 


8,200 BOYS AND GIRLS! 
Will you send them 
2’6 
for food ? 
The children must be fed! 


When Dr. Barnarda died in 1905, 60,000 children had been rescued. 
This number has now been doubled. 
crossed and made ie to Dr. Barnardo's Hom end 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, t. 3 





IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
cnuti—THE RT. HON, VISCOUNT HALIFAX, 
K.G,, P.c,, CCS, GLE. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 
Henorary Treasurer— 
SIR HOLBURT WARING, Bt., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 

Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
as ‘a centre for research and information on cancer, the Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic 
investigation of the disease in man and animals. The work of 
this Fund and of other great centres of research has increased 
our knowledge of the origin and nature cf cancer and has so 
altered our outlook that the disease is now curable in increasing 
numbers, ut our present accommodation is too limited and 
we are now building new modern laboratories to extend the 
scope cf our investigations. The income from investments and 
the Endowment Fund is insufficient to cover the total annual 
expenditure, and help is urgently needed to meet the heavy 
additional cost of expansicn. 


Legacies, Subscriptions, and Donations are earnestly 
solicited, and should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, 
8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C.1. 
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YOU 


can help to secure 
safety at sea— 








For 113 years British Life-boatmen 
have been saving human life at sea. 
This magnificent work costs one 
million 5/- each year to maintain its 
traditional standard of service to 
humanity on the seas. Help to secure 
this safety at sea by sending a gift 
today. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


The EARL OF HARROW BY, Lt.-Col. C.R. SATTERTHW AITE, O.B.E., 
fon. Treasurer. Seerctary. 
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TABLE-WATER, 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO MIS LATE 
IMAJESTY KING GEORGE ® 


BISCUITS 


Perfect with Cheese... 
Perfect with Butter... 

. with a Glass 
‘ of Wine or 


alone. 





(ON 5 of CARLISLE 


BISCVIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNDRED YFARS 
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THE ESSE SAVES 


You will save many pounds a year, and your 
cook much unnecessary work and worry, by 
installing an ESSE Heat Storage Cooker. The 
PREMIER ESSE No. 71, as illustrated, is 
widely used in larger residences. It has three 
spacious ovens for roasting, baking, simmer- 
ing, ete., and a large Auxiliary Oven which 


provides additional cooking space and hot ' 


cupboard room. Where less cooking is neces- 
sary, the PREMIER ESSE is supplied without 
Auxiliary Oven. The massive boiling hot-plate 
cannot warp, and there is abundant top-plate 
area to accommodate cooking utensils. The 
PREMIER ESSE provides a complete range 
of cooking temperatures which are automatic- 
ally controlled by thermostat. These compact 
cookers occupy considerably less floor space 
than did the old-fashioned range. 


For smaller residences the ESSE MINOR is 
recommended, having ample oven space; while 





SSE 
AA 


time, labour & expense 


for commercial catering the famous ESSE 
MAJOR reigns supreme. All ESSE Heat 
Storage Cookers burn anthracite continuously, 
eliminate daily relighting, and are ready at 
any time of the day and night for immediate 
use. Finished in porcelain enamel in various 
colours (cream is standard) with bright parts 
chromium plated, they are clean to use, labour 
saving and have an exceptionally low fuel con- 
sumption. ESSE Cookers can be combined 
with Water Heaters to form one unit. 


Catalogues and full particulars are available 
on application to Dept. SP., THE ESSE 
COCKER COMPANY (Proprietors, Smith 
& Wellstood Ltd., Est. 1854), Bonnybridge, 
Scotland, or from the West End Showrooms 
and Demonstration Kitchens: 63 Conduit 
Street, London, W.1. City Showrooms: 11 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C.4. Also at Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


Hire-Purchase Terms from elevenpence a day. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE military situation in Spain remains practically 
stagnant, though General Franco is understood to 
be preparing a further mass attack on Bilbao, whose capture 
would, in his belief, be the turning-point of the war. For 
the world generally interest centres on the attempt to restore 
the integrity.of the Non-Intervention Committee by removing 
the obstacles to the return of Germany and Italy. The 
‘Deutschland ’ episode itself is regarded by Germany as 
settled, and the Spanish Government is hardly likely to press 
for an enquiry, though evidence on the vital point of whether 
the vessel’s guns opened fire on the Spanish aeroplanes is 
sharply conflicting. Germany appears disposed to accept 
the British proposal for safety zones in a number of Spanish 
ports, and for immediate consultation between the four patrol 
Powers in the event of any attack on a patrol vessel of any 
nationality. The right of self-defence in such a case is fully 
conceded, but Mr. Eden has rightly made it clear that measures 
of retaliation, on the Almeria model, cannot be. Instead 
there must be:a joint demand for reparation, the precise form 
of which will no doubt have to be discussed in each case. 
If Germany assents to these proposals her representatives 
will resume their places on the Non-Intervention Committee 
in London and her ships their duties in connexion with the 
Spanish patrol. But the prominence assumed by four 
Powers out. of the 27 which constitute the committee is 
causing some dissatisfaction among its other members, and 
there is wisdom in the French proposal that other States 
should be associated in the patrol duty, even if only repre- 
sented by one vessel apiece. 
x * * x 


The Dominions and British Shipping 

It is fairly safe to predict that one result of the Imperial 
Conference will be a decision to subsidise the construction 
of new ships for the Canada-Australia route. Sir Edward 
Beatty, President of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has an- 


nounced his company’s willingness to build two vessels for 
this service if the Imperial Conference can guarantee 
financial aid. One British company has already been driven 
off this route, and the survival of any regular British 
Service at all is a matter of urgency. For three years the 
question has been under discussion by the Dominion and 
Imperial Governments, and it is six months since the Imperial 
Shipping Committee’s report recommended the building of 
two new liners. Meanwhile the trade is all going to the 
Americans and Japanese, whoje fast new vessels couid never 
have been built withdut subsidies; the American Matsen 
Line alone receives £250,000 a year for its Pacific services. 
It is unfortunate that’on the eve, as it is hoped, of an Anglo- 
American trade agreement a measure directed primarily 
against American competition should be demanded, but there 
is no help for it. On the Pacific trade routes, as in the 
tramp ship industry, subsidised shipping cannot be allowed 
to drive unsubsidised off the seas. If need be we must hold 
our own till the folly of such competition is generally recog- 
nised and subsidies are abolished all round. 
'_ * * * * 


Diplomats’ Journeys 

. If the ceaseless scurrying of diplomatists across the face 
of Europe produced half the effect the personalities concerned 
hope, the relationships between the States of the continent 
would be undergoing transformation daily. Fortunately 
that does not happen. Field-Marshal von Blomberg has this 
week been in Italy trying to strengthen the Rome-Berlin 
axis; Baron von Neurath has been in Jugoslavia trying to 
strengthen the Berlin-Belgrade, and possibly the Belgrade- 
Budapest, axis. Colonel Beck has been in Rumania trying 
to strengthen the Warsaw-Bucharest axis, and the Bucharest- 
Prague axis will be under discussion when Dr. Hodza, 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, also betakes himself, as 
he shortly will, to the Rumanian capital. Germany and Italy 
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are working in concert to extend their influence in South 
East Europe, and so far as their aims are economic that is 
reasonable enough. There have always been natural trade 
channels between South East Europe and Germany in particu- 
lar. But even that is not so simple; Jugoslavia, which. Baron 
von Neurath seeks to woo, has had unhappy experience 
of Germany’s habit of buying on credit and then declaring 
herself unable to liquidate the credit except by the supply 
of goods which Jugoslavia may or may not want. So far 
as the aim is to weaken the Little Entente its success would 
be a misfortune. There are certain dangers here. King 
Cerol’s influence in the policy of Rumania is unpredictable 
and there is at Bucharest at present a certain coolness towards 
Czechoslovakia owing to the latter’s treaty with Russia. 
But the. Little. Entente has withstood too many strains to 
justify any serious anxiety about its survival now. 
* * * * 
Liberal Split in Canada 
The speech in which Mr. Hepburn, Liberal Premier of 
Ontario, last week repuciated his allegiance to the Liberal 
Gove:nment at Ottawa brought to a head a quarrel which 
has iong been threatening. Mr. Hepburn’s attack on the 
Federal Government was founded on its refusal to take 
strong action against the activities of the American Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organisation in Canada, and especially 
in Ontario, where it has come into bitter conflict with Mr. 
Hepburn, and on Mr. Mackenzie King’s “ paternal ”’ attitude 
to unemployment relief. Mr. Hepburn believes that 
Canada’s export trade depends on keeping costs of pro- 
duction low, and that trade union activity must be curtailed, 
and unemployment relief cut, to that end. Holding such 
ideas, he has great sympathy with M. Duplessis’ Conservative 
Government at Quebec, which has given much evidence of 
a desire to found a “corporative”’ State, with racialist and 
even secessionist tendencies. The alliance of Mr. Hepburn 
and M. Duplessis has considerable dangers for the Federal 
Government, which depends for its majority on Liberal 
votes in Ontario and Quebec. But, with the. possibility 
that a Federal Liberal Party will be formed in Ontario, 
it is doubtful if Mr. Hepburn can carry the Province with 
him at the next election; and his political ideas cannot be 
reconciled with the aims of Mr. Mackenzie King who, 
unlike him, is a Liberal in more than name. 
x *« x * 
Britain and the Baltic States 
Lord Plymouth’s visit to the Baltic States is not an event 
of the first importance, but it may have valuable conse- 
quences, none the less. There has been too little contact 
between this country and Finland, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, all of which express considerable admiration for 
Great Britain, and all of which have important trade relations 
with us. Lord Plymouth has earned a considerable reputa- 
tion as Chairman of the Non-Intervention Committee in 
London, and his mission, which shows every sign of succeeding 
in its object of adding cordiality to relations which were 
normally friendly already, is well worth while. 
* *x * x 
Electricity and the Public 
The Government’s proposals for reorganising the dis- 
tribution of electricity were made available to Parliament 
and the public on Tuesday, having been previously commu- 
nicated to the industry itself—for what purpose it is difficult 
to say. The Government has followed the recommenda- 
tions of the MacGowan Committee of last year in proposing 
to reduce the existing undertakings, over 600 in number, 
by amalgamation to 123, which will operate over a large 
enough area to secure the economies of large scale distribu- 
tion, but like the committee, it has hesitated to travel forthwith 
the whole road to complete nationalisation. The new under- 
takings will in some cases be in private hands, in others in 
those of a new Distribution Authority appointed by the 
Minister of Transport, in others again in those of a joint 
teard cf ‘ecal authorities. The terms of purchase laid down 
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for the amalgamation appear to be unduly favourabje tb 
companies: as compared with municipalities, as they 9; 
them compensation for future profits. On the other 
the Electricity Commissioners are given powers to limi 
dividends and capital issues and scales of charges, ang 1, 
impose compulsory development of new areas and ty 
provision of cheap facilities. The success of the scheme 
will depend largely on the efficacy of these powers. Thy 
supply of electricity is now so essential a public service th 
public control over generation, distribution and tariffs, j, 
indispensable in the public interest. 

* * * * 
Mr. Morrison and the Farms 

In the debate on agriculture in the House of Comm 

on Monday Mr. Morrison’s comprehensive review revealed 
much welcome progress, though the Liberals, led by M;, 
Lloyd George, claimed that the Government’s plans, particy. 
larly in the matter of drainage, were still far too niggardly, 
The general price index for farm produce is now about 
30 per cent. higher than it was in 1934, and every commodity 
except hay and pigs is a more profitable proposition for the 
farmer than it was a year ago. The consumption of milk ang 
butter shows a remarkable rise, though milk is generally 
admitted to be still far too dear. Mr. Morrison declared his 
first objective to be the fertility of the land itself, and his new 
programme for improving its quality, such as the reduction 
in the price of lime, the increase in drainage grants, and the 
extension of grass lands, has been generally welcomed, but 
there was considerable force in Sir Edward Grigg’s suggestion 
that it is more useful to subsidise the land than its par- 
ticular products; that implies some form of agricultural 
credits, the importance of which Sir Francis Acland con- 
vincingly emphasised. But there must be some limit to that, 
If Mr. Morrison can make farming pay without making 
the consumer pay for it his political future should be bright. 

*x x x x 
Great Britain’s Gold Policy 

Sir John Simon’s statement on monetary policy in the House 

of Commons on Tuesday had a sedative effect on the gold 
market, which during the last week has given way to alarms, 
due to fears of a fall in the price of gold, even more violent 
than those of last April. The Chancellor said no more than 
that the Government’s policy remains unchanged, and that 
the Tripartite Agreement of last September between Britain 
and France and America was working satisfactorily, but this, 
together with President Roosevelt’s recent denial of any 
intended change in America’s buying price for gold, should 
be sufficient to allay the uneasiness of gold producers and 
holders. He stated that the large amounts of gold offered on 
the London market were due to dishoarding and therefore, 
presumably, not to the resumption of gold exports by the 
Soviet Union, though this factor obviously had some effect. 
Sir John did not explain why the Exchange Equalisation 
Account had allowed the discount rate for gold to widen to 
a point which demoralised both gold and other markets; 
in itself this seems to argue no very close co-operation with 
America. It is clear that, without the most determined and 
unambiguous co-operation between Britain and the United 
States, the gold market will remain liable to panic at any 
moment. The chief immediate value of the Chancellor's 
assurance. is that it will assuage alarms in South Africa and 
may restore normal conditions in Johannesburg. 

* * * ~*~ 


Health Ministry and Nation 

Sir Kingsley Wood is recognised as one of the most 
successful Ministers in the Cabinet, and his speech on the 
vote for his department on Tuesday was an admirable record 
of sound administration. From the spate of statistics with 
which he somewhat overwhelmed the House several important 
facts emerged. The women. of today, for example, are 
having only half as many children as their grandmothers 
had, and in the next 15 years the total number of elementary 
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school children may fall by as much as a million. Labour 
members attributed this to malnutrition, a subject which 
sir Kingsley Wood treated somewhat cavalierly. He admitted 
that the population problem demanded increasing public atten- 
tion, and added that he was considering how to obtain further 
gatistics of fertility from individual parents. He had good 
news about the steady decline in tuberculosis and infectious 
diseases, and reminded the House that colds and influenza 
sill accounted for nearly a quarter of the absences from 
work in this country. The debate ranged over such various 
put relevant subjects as maternal mortality, country cottages, 
advertisement hoardings, vagrancy, and playing-fields. Its 
least satisfactory feature was the disclosure by Sir Kingsley 
Wood of the extent to which local authorities are failing to 
put into operation various social services for which provision 
has been made by Parliament. The cause no doubt is 
reluctance to burden the local rates, but the result is that 
the population suffers. There are limits to what initiative 
at the centre can achieve unsupported. 
* * * x 


Preparation for the Slump 

No one with any foresight and any regard for the lessons 
of the past expects the process of recovery which has con- 
tinued now for some five years to go on for ever. The 
slump is awaited as inevitable, and, given the example of the 
last depression, it is impossible to predict what its economic, 
political and social effects may be. In a letter to The Times 
of Wednesday, remarkable because it has the agreed support 
of every official economist in Oxford, Professor D. H. 
Macgregor and twenty-one other teachers of economics in 
that University, of all shades of political opinion, express 
their conviction that “it will be impossible to prevent this 
slump, or even effectively to mitigate it, unless preparations 
are made for this purpose before the depression starts.” 
They agree in thinking that public works can be an effective 
safeguard against depression, but that they can only be used 
promptly and efficiently if plans for capital expenditure are 
carefully laid well in advance, that is, now or in the immediate 
future; they agree also that, while rearmament still con- 
tinues, other forms of capital expenditure by public bodies 
should be deferred until the eve of the boom. Mr. J. M. 
Keynes, it will be remembered, recently put forward very 
similar proposals. They deserve the most serious considera- 
tion. Economic experts are so frequently at variance that 
when they do agree upon a course of action their unanimity 
is not only wonderful but important. 

* * * * 


Air Force Accidents 

The list of disasters sustained by Royal Air Force machines 
during last week-end, following on a still longer list of 
casualties which: marked the Empire Air Day displays a 
week earlier, has awakened very general-and very just 
concern. A measure of risk is inseparable from flying, but 
some risks are avoidable, and there is an uneasy doubt, in 
view of the casualty figures, whether every risk is being 
avoided that could and should be. In a time of rapid 
expansion of the Air Force some increase in disasters may 
be inevitable it is significant that non-commissioned officers 
have of late figured more prominently in the list of deaths, 
which indicates that the field from -which pilots are drawn 
is being widened. It would not be astonishing if the men 
in the new units, and the officers commanding them, showed 
some excess of anxiety to reach the approved standard of 
the force in the minimum of time, with the result that exploits 
too ambitious for men with limited experience are sometimes 
attempted. In peace time at any rate the first concern of 
the pilot and his machine should be the safety of both. 
Some of the exercises which figured in the Empire Air Day 
programmes by no means conformed to that doctrine. The 
public does not ask for thrills on such occasions, and ought 
not to be accorded them if it did. It is to be hoped that will 
be remembered at Hendon a fortnight hence. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary correspondent writes : On the Ministry 
of Agriculture Vote interest was fairly equally divided between 
Agriculture and the Minister. There must be occasions in 
the life of every occupant of the Treasury Bench when he 
knows little of the subject under discussion and is compelled 
to rely upon a hastily-digested brief. But with Mr. Morrison 
it never sounds like that. . Although, as he himself pointed 
out, the operations of his department range from bulls to 
beetles, and from onions to oysters, he always preserves the 
air of a man who has reached a considered judgement as a 
result of prolonged study and meditation. His greatest 
achievement has been to give the Government’s agricultural 
policy an air of permanence. The new measures of assistance 
proposed by him will have the advantage of enriching the soil 
as well as enriching the farmers. 

* * * *x 

With the rise in the cost of living it seems likely that the 
issue of food taxes will re-emerge. It played a considerable 
part in the recent by-election at Wandsworth and is, I hear, 
figuring largely in the eleven contests now proceeding. On 
Monday Sir Francis Acland read a letter from a constituent 
to the effect that the prices of meat, “except that of the 
otherwise utterly condemnable rabbit,” were getting quite 
beyond what poorer people could afford. Only a few days 
ago Labour Members seized the opportunity provided by an 
early adjournment motion to draw attention to rising prices 
and the hardship thereby imposed on low-wage earners and 
the unemployed. Every year on the Finance Bill the Opposi- 
tion parties bring forward a proposal to repeal. all import 
duties on “‘ foodstuffs for human consumption.” This year 
it will have more point than ever before. 

* «x = * 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech foreshadows a new departure. 
Instead of subsidising various products, subsidise marketing. 
Presumably, although he did not say so, this would mean 
lower prices for the urban consumer. Members of different 
parties have been playing with this idea for some time past. 
It would be a possible solution for the problem of malnutrition, 
and would allay the growing resentment in the towns at the 
increasing sums which are constantly being voted to maintain 
various branches of the agricultural industry. Permanent 
subsidies cannot ultimately be justified so long as their 
benefits are entirely confined to the producers. 

*x * x *« 


Sir Kingsley Wood is another Minister who, up to the 
present, has been invariably successful. His appearance and 
manner are both disarming, though no one who has followed 
his career can have any doubt that he is one of the most 
formidable controversialists on the Government side. He 
never gives an opening to his opponents, and on Tuesday 
the most fervid Liberal or Socialist could find little to 
quarrel with in his review of the working of our social 
services. The debate was wound up by Mr. Bernays, whose 
promotion is said to have caused much heart-burning among 
those who have served longer under Sir John Simon’s 
banner. Called on to deal with purely administrative 
questions for the first time, he not only acquitted ‘himself 
to the general satisfaction but showed an acquaintance with 
the Scriptures which (if it be possessed) is rarely displayed 
by his colleagues on the Treasury Bench. ; 

x x x x 

The Bill to increase Ministers’ salaries has now passed 
to Another Place. The report stage was chiefly notable for 
a speech by Sir Stafford Cripps on the duties and emolu- 
ments of the Law Officers. The Liberals renewed their 
attack on the proposed salary for the Leader of the Opposition 
on the ground that this was the first time that the disposal 
of a sum of public money had been placed within the gift 
of a party caucus. On a division the critics of the proposal 
numbered 26, made up as follows: Liberals 10, Con- 
servatives 9, Labour 4, I.L.P. 4, Liberal National 1. 
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BACK TO PURITANISM? 


D* INGE has the reputation of being provocative, 

and the sermon he preached in Winchester 
Cathedral on Sunday achieved a large measure of that 
publicity which headlines and posters confer. Indict- 
ments are always popular, and soft, pleasure-loving, 
unenterprising people take a strange satisfaction in 
being told, as Dr. Inge does tell them categorically, that 
they are a soft, pleasure-loving and unenterprising set, 
spending their leisure hours mainly in amusements 
involving no mental or physical effort. When he adds 
that what is needed is a return to the old Puritanism, 
and challenges denial of the assertion that a life of 
plain living, hard work and high thinking is the best 
life, the implied rebuke is accepted without resentment 
from the lips of a preacher who in his spoken and 
written words contrives to be considerably more enter- 
taining than most occupants of Anglican, or any other, 
pulpits. 

But if that represents the popular judgement on 
what even the daily paper summaries of it show to have 
been a notable and salutary utterance, it will not be the 
end of the matter for thinking men. They will ask 
themselves two questions—is Dr. Inge’s indictment 
true, and, if so, what can be done to remedy the evils 
he condemns? What is serious in the charge is that 
it represents the degeneration as progressive. We are 
becoming a soft and pleasure-loving race. One answer 
is that we always were; there has never been an age 
in which prophets have not denounced the luxury and 
effeminacy they saw around them. They denounced 
them vigorously thirty years ago, down to the day when 
the enrolment of the new armies demonstrated what 
rigours tens of thousands of young men from the crowds 
that watched football every Saturday without playing 
it, and filled music-halls and cinemas every evening, 
could endure. 


Yet that was by no means all the story. Magnificent 
as the record of the battalions from the great industrial 
centres consistently was, the rejections on physical 
grounds were alarming in volume. The spirit may have 
been equal to the emergency ; the body was not. That 
was the result partly of social conditions, partly of bad 
housing, partly of bad nutrition—in all those spheres 
great progress has been made in twenty years—but it 
was the result undeniably, too, of a general slackness 
and preference for living soft such as Dr. Inge finds 
even more conspicuous in the life of today. When the 
testing-time came half the population was unfit to 
meet it, and unfit in the main through its own fault. 
War is not the test by which we need seek to regulate 
our lives, but the qualities which make a nation unfit 
for war are very largely the qualities which make it 
unfit for the best life in peace. 

That on the physical side. On the mental it is not 
true to say, as Dean Inge implies, that increasing leisure 
is spent mainly in amusements involving no mental 
effort. There was never a time when serious literature 
appealed to so large a public as it does in Great Britain 
today. The popularity of cheap reprints of established 
classics, the demand for serious works in public libraries, 
the immense vogue of such series as the Everyman 
Library and the Home University Library, the remarkable 


success achieved in the field of political literature by th, 
Left and other Book Clubs, all go to refute the allegation 
that the reading of what may for convenience be termed 
the proletariat is consistently frivolous and valueless 
In all classes, no doubt, there are circles where read; 
and every other pursuit is regarded simply as a mean, 
of passing the time—as though time existed for po 
purpose but to be passed—but unless pessimism js tp 
be cultivated as a virtue it is foolish to ignore the paten, 
evidence of the advantage that is being taken of the 
access to sound literature enjoyed by this generation 
as by none before it. The educational ladder has been 
set up by private and public endeavour, and the effor 
is being visibly and abundantly rewarded. 


But when all is said no one who surveys dispassionately 
the society in which he lives will seriously question the 
justice of the charges brought against it, or will regard 
a recall to “the old Puritanism, without its hardnes 
and narrowness,” as anything but wholesome and 
timely. The old Puritanism had many characteristics, 
some attractive, some distasteful, and prejudices were 
not always distinguished from principles, but the 
principles were always there, and they meant that life 
followed a fixed purpose, not mere opportunism and 
drift. Puritanism recognised the value and the funda- 
mental equality of the individual, and was a standing 
protest against poses and artificialities and all those 
false standards which stereotype class distinctions into 
separatisms fatal to true national unity. The Great 
War, with all the evil it wrought, did at least for a time 
put the virtues of austerity and simplicity in their 
rightful place. That they were not kept there is a 
profound misfortune. In countries like Germany, partly 
as result of an economic stress which has put personal 
ostentation and display out of the reach of all but a 
handful, partly as the result of an inspiration which we 
so far lack, distinctions springing from differences in 
income and in what is called class are markedly less con- 
spicuous than in this economically happier land and 
physica! culture is taken seriously. In that, if in little 
else, Germany has the advantage. 


Puritanism historically was a religious movement, and 
if the nation is to respond to a recall to religion today 
one of the results must inevitably be a return to the 
old Puritan virtues of simplicity and sincerity and 
self-denial. But the cultivation of those virtues may 
make its appeal, as the highest form of national service, 
to thousands whom the recall to religion finds deaf. 
They recognise that, in an ideal national life, no section 
of the people would lack adequate physical sustenance 
or the means of adequate mental development, and no 
section would use its wealth to create barriers between 
itself and other sections less fortunate. Thanks to our 
social services, paid for in large measure by the taxation 
of the rich, the distance between the extremes of wealth 
and poverty is being diminished. But an empty and 
pernicious luxury, marked inter alia by rivalries in the 
elaboration of entertainment, and the elevation of 
drinking from a social habit into a kind of ritual, and the 
unwholesome development of night life in great cities, 
is still far too prevalent for the national health. The 
tendency to value men more for what they have than 
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; what they are is not dead. Wealth counts for more, 
ig wide circles, than intellect, and hospitality becomes a 
ane When it is marked by a lavishness which few of its 
recipients can, or desire to, equal. Ifa return to the old 

tanism means a revolt against all that, the sooner 
ye go back to it the better. The qualification “ without 
as hardness and narrowness ” is superfluous. There is 


less danger of censoriousness than of laxity today, 
Discipline of body and cultivation of mind are both 
religious and national duties, and the nation, though it 
may easily overlook them, will not if challenged deny 
them their place. The Archbishop of Canterbury might 
do much worse than make his recall to religion a 
recall to Puritanism. 


A NEW WAY WITH PRISONERS 


HERE will no.doubt always be some people who 
believe that the more savagely criminals are 
punished the better it is for everyone else. Fortunately 
they grow fewer, and by today most men agree that 
imprisonment is meant to reform as well as to punish. 
Noone need ever fear that prison may cease to be a 
punishment. The loss of liberty is the worst of all 
wnishments ; it deprives men of their most funda- 
mental right; if to this is added brutality, starvation, 
and the loss of all human contacts, it is almost impossible 
for the criminal ever again to become a normal and useful 
member of society. To punish men so severely that 
they can never recover their self-respect or cease to feel 
themselves the enemies of society is foolish as well as 
unjust; for they will only commit further crimes, in 
and out of prison, against those who treat them as if 
they were no longer human beings. It was gratifying 
last Friday to find the new Home Secretary asserting that 
experience as well as reason has shown this to be true. 
“The more humane prison administration has become,” 
said Sir Samuel Hoare, “ the lower has become the 
number of habitual criminals.” And lest it be argued 
that, while more humane methods have reformed some, 
they have made others less afraid of the consequences 
of crime, it should be noticed that the number of 
criminals as a whole has decreased. Twenty-five years 
ago there were 56 local prisons with an average popula- 
tion of 20,000 ; today, though population has increased, 
there are 26, with a population of 10,000. This decrease 
is due both to a wiser application of the law and to a 
more humane administration of the prisons. 


Yet though reforms have been made they do not 
justify any complacency over prison conditions, regard- 
ing which public opinion has been justly uneasy 
in recent years. It is certain that in the not very distant 
future some of our methods of punishment will seem 
as barbarous and futile as the punishments of 100 years 
ago seem to us now. Flogging and solitary confinement 
are unnecessary, unjust and uncivilised, and they defeat 
their own purpose if they are meant to prevent men 
being criminals. In Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech of 
Friday, it is possible to see an attitude towards punish- 
ment which in the end, if logically pursued, will abolish 
all the abuses and cruclties of our prison system. For 
once it is asserted, so unambiguously, that the best of 
all reforms is that which keeps men out of prison alto- 
gether, and that the best way to keep men out of prison 
is to preserve, develop and, where necessary, restore 
their self-respect and integrity of character, there can 
never be any excuse for punishments like flogging, 
which have precisely the opposite effect. 

The reforms which Sir Samuel Hoare introduced 
last week (for which much of the credit must go to his 
predecessor, Sir John Simon) are firmly founded on the 
results of the experiments that have been carried out 


in the model prison at Wakefield. They have shown 
that criminals respond and develop better if from the first 
they are all given certain privileges which until now 
have only been granted to “ special-stage men” who 
have shown good behaviour for several years of imprison- 
ment. The chance of losing privileges for bad be- 
haviour is more effective than the possibility of earniag 
them by good behaviour. Yet it is unfortunate that the 
new Home Secretary should have described this result 
by saying that fear of loss is more persuasive than hope 
of gain. If the reform is to have its proper effect it 
must not be used as a threat; a truer description of 
the experiment and its result would be that criminals 
behave, in prison and after, more like normal members 
of society the more they are treated as such, with a 
right to certain privileges which can only be forfeited 
by a definite misdemeanour. The reform which is now to 
be extended from Wakefield to the three convict prisons 
of Chelmsford, Parkhurst, and Dartmoor, means that all 
prisoners are to be allowed to work for wages, which 
may be spent on small luxuries, especially cigarettes, 
which until now have only been allowed to a small and 
privileged class. It is hoped also to extend the system, 
which has worked very successfully at Wakefield, of 
allowing prisoners to work outside the prison, under 
normal conditions, with the minimum of supervision. 
An improvement in prison conditions may also come 
from the training school for warders at Wakefield, where 
men entering the prison service can observe and learn 
from the methods adopted there. 

These reforms may seem inconsiderable, and in some 
ways they are ; the wages prisoners will earn will be no 
more than 2s. 6d. a week. But, on the evidence of ex- 
prisoners themselves who have written of their expe- 
riences, in the present condition of our prisons even 
the smallest reforms have a value out of all proportion 
to their apparent importance. To allow men to buy 
tobacco from their earnings is in itself to deprive prison 
life of a quite unnecessary hardship. And in the 
speech in which these reforms were announced 
the Home Secretary expressed a desire to continue 
his family’s tradition in the work of prison reform 
and inspired a hope of further improvements. There 
is indeed plenty of work to be done. The building 
of modern prisons, the relaxation of the rule of 
silence, the abolition of flogging and the solitary cell, 
less monotonous diet and a more adequate supply 
of books, are reforms which are certain to come sooner or 
later; a Home Secretary with a personal and sincere 
interest in prison reform could do much to achieve them 
immediately. In his speech Sir Samuel Hoare gave 
every evidence of that interest, and it is in his power if 
he so wishes to do more to improve our prisons than 
any Home Secretary since Mr. Churchill. The days 
are gone when anyone would claim perfection for our 
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prison system; Sir Samuel Hoare has begun well by 
admitting imperfections and showing every desire to 
remove them. He may be accused of “ making prison 
too comfortable,” and that possibility is not entirely to 
be disregarded; sentimentalism can be carried too 
far in this as in other fields, Prison is meant to be 
deterrent as well as reformative, and many prisoners 
today are, apart from loss of liberty and submission to 





a rigorous discipline, better off behind prison Walls 
than they would be outside. But the loss of jj 

as has been said, is the supreme punishment, and the 
danger of prisons becoming agreeable retreats for Jay. 
breakers is not grave. It is far more likely that 
will become increasingly, what they ought to be always 
reformatories where bad citizens can be turned ints 
good. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE “revolt of the Simonites ” was diligently worked 
up in advance by certain lobby correspondents, but it 
never looked like amounting to much. Such revolts rarely 
do. The charge, such it was, against Sir John Simon was 
preposterous. It is a serious blot on the principle of National 
Government that it should involve an allocation of offices 
between the different sections in the Government camp, 
irrespective of the intrinsic merits of the appointees. But 
if the leader of each section is to be carpeted by disappointed 
followers because he did not require the Prime Minister 
to make the appointments which disgruntled aspirants 
desired, the whole system becomes a farce. Actually the well 
heralded revolt collapsed incontinently when Sir John Simon 
stated the position on Tuesday night in a few common-sense 
sentences. In another connexion Sir John Simon is rather 
to be sympathised with in his dual ré/e of benevolent testator 
and embarrassed legatee. Leaving the Home Office he 
bequeathed to Sir Samuel Hoare an admirable programme 
of prison reform which won the new Home Secretary in 
the debate on that subject laurels that should really have 
been woven to wreathe another brow. Per contra Sir John, 
when he got to the Treasury, found himself heir to a good 
deal—among other things to N.D.C. That encumbrance 
has been disposed of now, but the new Chancellor has still 
to find a substitute that will be substantially less obnoxious 
and substantially more effective. The move looks rather 
like exchanging a feather bed for planks, but no doubt the 
prestige is worth the price. 
x x x * 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan, I observe, calls tax-evasion a 
purely legal question, not a moral one, and considers 
President Roosevelt’s attacks on tax-evaders so much 
nonsense. There is a good deal to be said for that, up to 
a point. So far as tax-evasion means simply taking 
advantage of loopholes left unintentionally in a sloppily- 
drafted Finance Act, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (or 
in America the Secretary of the Treasury) is to blame, not 
the taxpayer who confines himself resolutely to paying what 
the law requires him to pay. But the attitude of mind 
which considers it fair game to dodge the law if you can is 
another matter, and it is astonishing how prevalent it is in 
the particular case of getting dutiable goods through the 
Customs. To slip a camera or a box of cigars past the 
scrutiny of the revenue officer at Dover is for some people 
the one essential crown of a successful holiday. As a sport 
it is hardly worth the candle, and on moral grounds it stands 
condemned, for to answer the inevitable question “‘ Have 
you anything to declare ?”’ with a negative when the facts 
are otherwise involves the evasion of much more than a tax. 

* *« * «x 


Writing in The Spectator a fortnight ago on Elmer Rice’s 
play, Judgement Day, when it had its trial trip at the Embassy 
Theatre, Mr. Peter Fleming allowed himself to wonder 
whether Carlton House Terrace diplomacy would take the 
West End production of the play, with the wider publicity 
thereby secured, lying down. Having seen the play since 
it came to the Strand, I wonder about that too. But Germany 
is not the only Totalitarian State in Europe, and Herr von 
Ribbentrop may quite well deem it the subtlest diplomacy 
to regard Mr. Rice’s poignant satire as M: Maisky’s affair. 





It is a little difficult, for that matter, for the representatiy. 
of any of the Totalitarian States to rise up in indignation 
and protest “this means us.” Perhaps Mr. Elmer Rice; 
own diplomacy is the subtlest of all. 

* * * * 

The resignation by Mr. John Grierson of his post as head 
of the General Post Office film unit (which involves neithe 
termination nor restriction of the film unit’s activity) marks 
the end of an important little chapter of official history, 
It goes back to the days of the Empire Marketing Board, 
when under the general aegis of Sir Stephen Tallents, ang 
with Mr. Grierson as inspiring (and, it is hardly too much 
to say, inspired) director, such admirable films as Drifter, 
Song of Ceylon (for which Mr. Grierson’s colleague Mr. Basil 
Wright was justly honoured at the Brussels Internation, 
Exhibition last year), Industrial Britain (Mr. Robert Flaherty 
of Man of Aran and Elephant Boy collaborating) mad 
aspects of British and Imperial activity familiar to cinem 
audiences throughout the Commonwealth. When the Empire 
Marketing Board was wound up Mr. Grierson went to the 
Post Office, and Weather Forecast, The Night Mail and othe 
documentary films were the result. In that genre Mr, 
Grierson is accepted master, and to it he intends, I believe, 
to devote his talents in the enjoyment of a freedom such a 
a Government official can never claim. 

: * x * * 

Business enterprise on the part of any Government Depart- 
ment is normally to be commended. But there ar 
exceptions to the rule. The War Office—it is fair to the 
new War Minister to recognise that he has to defend 
an arrangement which he inherited—lent tents and other 
stores for the Bilbao children’s camp near Southampton 
and is charging for the hire 5 per cent. of their value 
(which was £6,800) for the first 30 days. That is at the 
modest rate of 60 per cent. per annum, the kind of figure 
on which Judges in County Court moneylender cases are 
accustomed to pass pungent comments. It is true that the 
rate is halved after the first month, and that no doubt there 
is depreciation to be allowed for, but all things considered, 
the Minister’s consent to “look into the matter further” 
was politic as well as conciliatory. 

* * * * 

Nothing I have seen in any paper in the past week is quite 
as interesting in its way as the news (sent by the Daily 
Telegraph's New York correspondent) of the attempt now 
in preparation to scale and explore a plateau, in the Grand 
Canyon in Arizona, on which no man’s foot has ever yet 
trod. Here is this flat square mile, elevated 7,000 feet 
from the base of the “ pillar” on which it stands, so thickly 
covered with vegetation that the aeroplanes from which its 
surveyed have no hope of being able to land on it, planted 
in the middie of one of the world’s great tourist-centres, 
and preserving, there seems reason to believe, the character 
istics that have marked it since a date long before the first 
men appeared on this planet. Will the expedition, which 
cannot get there from the air, succeed in scaling the column 
from the base ? What will it find there in the way of animal 
and vegetable life? Is it conceivable that any humal 
traces will be discovered ? It would be hard to frame more 
fascinating questions than these. JANUS. 
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FIFTY YEARS 


HE recent formation of the Colonial Empire Union in 
T London draws necessary attention to those great 
eas (called by Sir Alfred Zimmern _the Third British 
Empire) for whose destinies Great Britain is responsible 
nd of which the British people sometimes seem to know 
little. That Empire—the Colonial Empire—consists of 
me 40 units of administration, varying from Nigeria, 
three times the size of Great Britain, to St. Helena or 
Gibraltar, whose area is measured in acres, and it lies almost 
entirely in the tropics. Its population (exclusive, of course, 
of India, South Africa and Southern Rhodesia) is about 
000,000 of coloured races, in the proportion of over 
1,000 to every resident, or even temporary resident, of British 


race. ‘ 
About six-sevenths of the area of this Colonial Empire, 
and over two-thirds of its population, lie in the continent 
of Africa. These African territories are the latest to be added 
to the Empire, many of them within my own lifetime, which 
means that a single individual can within his own experience 
observe and estimate the striking development most of 
thm have achieved during half a century. Nyasaland 
when I knew it in 1888 had not come under the control of 
gay European Power. Lawless tribes armed and led by 
Arabs and Swahelis devastated the country in their raids 
for slaves, and without any check or interference they 
transported their captives to the coast, to be shipped overseas 
to Arabia or Persia. Uganda, when I was there, had also 
not accepted the protection of any civilised State, and was 
torn with civil war between rival political and _ religious 
factions. Slavery was universal. Kenya was no-man’s 
land, though Mombasa and its hinterland were secured 
against German intrusion by an understanding which 
developed into a Treaty in 1890. Over the whole of the 
interior the raiding Masai held the tribes in terror, and 
neither white man nor Arab could traverse the country 
except with a very large armed caravan which paid ‘ Hongo’ 
to the Masai. 


Northern Nigeria—over two-thirds of the Protectorate— 
had long been under the Royal Niger Chartered Company 
when I went there some eight years later, but the Hausa 
States which formed the main part of the country were 
closed to Europeans, and little more was known about them 
than had been recorded by the early explorers, Mungo 
Park, Barth, Denham and Clapperton. The ruling race 
were Mahomedans and their organised armies of horsemen 
had laid waste the country of the primitive tribes, whom they 
carried off in their annual raids as slaves for their harems 
or to work in their fields. 


The early years of British control in these various territories 
were occupied in establishing the machinery of law and 
order and secular Administration. Education had been left 
to the missionary societies, whose first aim was evangelisa- 
tion. The medical staff which the revenues could afford 
was so small that it had little time to devote to native diseases. 
The doctors were indeed fully occupied with the care of the 
Europeans, for in those days what was known as “ the 
mosquito theory ”’ in regard to malaria was little understood, 
and the sickness and mortality among the white men from 
malaria, blackwater fever and dysentery was really appalling. 
But the change already effected in the conditions of African 
life during the pre-War years was very striking. The 
ceaseless tribal wars had been put an end to; slave-raiding 
and even domestic slavery was practically a thing of the past ; 
human sacrifice, cannibalism and witchcraft ordeals were at 
most secretly practised and sternly repressed. On the 
Material side the progress was not less striking, and was 
mainly due to a bold policy of railway construction through 
the inflence and initiative of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. 


OF COLONIES 


Then came the Great War. At its close the territories 
taken from Germany and Turkey were assigned to one or 
other of the victorious Allies, under mandates which embodied 
conceptions of responsibility towards the native races entirely 
new to international law and usage. The British Govern- 
ment hastened to declare that the principles enshrined in 
the mandates were equally applicable to all its Colonies and 
Protectorates. It accepted as an integral part of Imperial 
policy the principle of trusteeship. Henceforth, said a 
State Paper, the interests of the Natives were to be paramount. 
This was not a new orientation of policy in the British depen- 
dencies—suddenly announced, like the Balfour Declaration 
on Palestine—nor was it the invention of the mandate-makers 
in Geneva, for, as I have said, it had been steadily growing 
in British Colonies, but the continental nations, we are told, 
appreciated the Mandate policy as “a new departure in 
political relations.” 


Everyone will agree that the most fundamental of our 
responsibilities to the subject races is education, and the 
programme formulated by the Committee for Native Educa- 
tion in Africa, presided over by Mr. Ormsby-Gore soon after 
the War, deserves nothing but praise. Into its details I 
cannot enter here ; suffice it to say that the village school was 
designated as the centre of efforts to raise the standard of life 
of the whole community in matters of health, sanitation, 
nutrition and infant welfare, and full provision was made for 
boarding schools, secondary, technical and higher education. 
The programme has been generally adopted, and it may be 
claimed that there has been a complete reorganisation of the 
system of education in the African dependencies on these lines. 
Similar advances have been made in the fields of medicine, 
agriculture and nutrition. 


I have tried to present as succinctly as possible a picture of 
Africa as I first saw it just fifty years ago and as I see it today— 
and it is a picture I think of which we may be proud. But 
there are some problems which such a review inevitably 
suggests. First there is the general basis and objective of 
British colonial policy. It begins with a benevolent autocracy 
during the stage when a primitive people lack cohesion and 
any central directing authority. It passes gradually and 
unevenly—for the different sections of the population are at 
different stages of evolution—to bureaucracy, and its final 
stage is a qualified autonomy. I say “ qualified” because 
the units even though politically mature may be financially, 
and in other ways, unable to assume the onus of self-defence 
in an unstable world. In some cases the diversity of the 
races, and possibly the divergence of their material interests, 
may be an additional reason for the retention of the guiding 
hand of the Imperial Power for the protection of minorities, 
or of backward majorities. This is the great experiment 
on which we are now engaged in India. Those units which, 
as in Africa, start at the initial stage, can only reach the 
final goal in the dim and very distant future, and the task 
of the controlling Power is to accelerate the transition from 
the patriarchal or family group to the Kingdom stage with a 
centralised machinery of Government. 


This brings me to a second relevant question, the method 
by which the policy should be carried out. I suggest that 
the guiding principle in the conditions of British Africa— 
and the same applies to various mandated territories—must 
be that each successive stage of progress must be thoroughly 
understood and accepted by those to whom the mass of 
the people look for guidance, beginning with the village 
councils. They must recognise that it is their own institutions 
which are being made more efficient and adapted to the 
inevitable changes which circumstances have brought about, 
whether desired by them or not. The process is slow 
and there are no spectacular results. It begins in the village 
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community school, and in the daily contact with the village 
elders and councils. It has the merit that each step, having 
been voluntarily adopted, will be permanent. Experience 
has shown that the imposition of a foreign system has only 
resulted in apparent acquiescence, while the native institutions 
were carried on secretly and therefore without adaptation or 
improvement. 

The British Government has repudiated the theory that 
the forms of government, of religion, of the administration 
of justice, and even of social institutions, which the people 
of these islands in the temperate zone have evolved to suit 
their own national characteristics must be best for every race 
everywhere and should be imposed upon them for their good. 
But fallacies which have been accepted as gospel for genera- 
tions die slowly, and in spite of the practical consensus of 
opinion that a parliamentary form of government is unsuited 
to Asiatic or African races we still continue to perpetuate 
its verisimilitude in Legislative Councils in Africa, where 
its essential feature of an Opposition, which may at any time 
find itself called upon to make good its assertions as the 
Government of the day, is absent—where indeed in many 
cases no opposition based on opposing political ideals exists, 
and where a majority vote has no compelling force, and 
secret ballots are treated as a farce. So, too, in the administra- 
tion of justice, we continue to apply rules of evidence and 
judicial formalities which to the bulk of the African popula- 
tions are wholly mysterious and meaningless, and to the 
sophisticated offer opportunity for malpractice. 

Many tribes though backward are intelligent, and practically 
all are eager for education. Individuals take degrees in 
British Universities or qualify for professions, and feel 
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themselves fitted to fill posts at present held by Euro 
They aspire to seats on the Legislative Councils, byt they 
are often not true representatives of their people, from Who 
they have become detached in thought and outlook. 
can groups so widely divergent as the settlers in East ar: 
and the Africans in those territories, whose economic interes 
may even be in competition, pull in double harness togethe,; 
As education spreads the solution grows more, not less, diffcut 

For my part I find it hard to believe that such extreny, 
can ever coalesce with satisfaction to either, or that if, 
domination of an alien minority—however well-intentiong 
—can be maintained indefinitely without forcible Tepression, 
in opposition to declared British policy. The only permaney 
solution, as it seems to me, equally in the interests of both, 
is to give each what they are justified in asking for, viz, t, 
opportunity to climb the constitutional ladder without bein 
retarded by the other. No doubt many will consider ty 
the difficulties of such a policy are insuperable, and I agy 
that without the co-operation of all parties they probabj 
would be. But as Mr. Rhodes used to say, “ What is yoy 
alternative ?” 

This conflict of sectional inequalities in evolution—son,. 
times accentuated by differences of race—pervades th 
Colonial Empire, and on its solution depends its orderej 
progress. 
in the legislation which affects their interests, but I look fy. 
ward to the day when they will take a full part in the discy. 
sions on projected measures, with the help and assistance of 
the educated section, who should naturally take their plac 
as leaders of African opinion, and so move steadily toward 
self-government in their own affairs. 


SCIENCE AND THE SNAKE 


By F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR 


HE war between Man and the Serpent is as old as the 
human race, yet only in the present century has any 
considerable victory been won by oursspecies. In this country 
we can afford to forget the problem, but in Brazil, which is 
afflicted with twenty-four species of poisonous snakes and 
several deadly spiders and scorpions, one death in every four 
hundred used to be due to snake-bite. 

The problem has been attacked by way of prevention and 
of cure. One simple measure, the wearing of stout boots and 
leggings, is enough to prevent four-fifths of the casualties ; 
but it is not easy to persuade a peasant population to change 
its habits of dress. The great advance of the century has 
been the discovery of a cure. The early remedies were 
prompt excision of the bite, a fairly effective expedient, and 
copious draughts of ammonia, brandy or kerosene. These 
are definitely harmful, and the last has killed several patients 
who, if left alone, would have been cured by the new treat- 
ment, which consists in the injection of a serum. 

The poison-apparatus of the snake in its best-developed 
form is an efficient hypodermic syringe. A poison-gland, 
really a modified salivary gland, is connected by a duct toa 
long sharp tubular fang, through which a few drops of the 
poison enters the wound. The venom is astonishingly 
potent, and one or two drops may constitute a deadly dose. 
Frank Buckland, in his Curiosities of Natural History, describes 
how he was poisoned at second-hand by a rat which had been 
bitten by a cobra at the Zoo. He was imprudent enough to 
scrape the little punctured wound in the rat’s body with his 
thumb-nail. A trace of poison entered an invisible crack in 
his skin: within a few minutes he was seized with a feeling 
that a red-hot poker had been run into his chest and a hundred- 
weight piled upon it. He took the standard—but useless— 
remedies, and was fortunate enough to recover. 

Snake poisons, and also the allied poisons of spiders, centi- 
pedes and bacteria, are too complex for chemistry to study 
effectively. The tissues of animals are made up of proteins, 


whose very large molecules are composed mainly of carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen atoms ; these animal poison 
seem to be fragments of protein molecules. Thus if th 
harmless egg-white is treated with a little alkali so as to brea 
down its relatively enormous molecules into rather smaller 
portions, there can be extracted from the mixture a poison 
which if injected is hardly-less deadly than snake-venom. 


Each species of snake produces a different venom: if tk 
chemist could ascertain their composition, no doubt thousands 
of these potent poisons could be made. It is true to say tha 
almost every poison can be used as a medicine: this is tr: 
even of viper’s venom. The blood of sufferers from th 
defect known as haemophilia clots very slowly or not at all: 
as clotting is the mechanism which stops the bleeding of 2 
wound, a trivial injury such as the drawing of a tooth causes 
prolonged bleeding which endangers their lives. Certain 
snake-venoms have the property of provoking coagulation: 
very recently it has been found that an injection of much 
diluted venom stops this bleeding in dramatic fashion. How- 
ever, snake-poison is expensive, for each animal furnishes 
but a few drops, and a still more recent practice is to inject the 
diluted egg-white poison already mentioned ; this appeats 
to be fully as effective. 

A perfect cure for snake-bite now exists in the form of 
serum. The body of a man or animal has the remarkable 
power of concocting an antidote to any protein poison—though 
it cannot deal with mineral or vegetable poisons such % 
arsenic or morphine. Unfortunately the body takes days of 
weeks to produce the antidote in quantity, while the snake 
poison kills in minutes or hours. It is possible to protect 4 
man against the bite of any one or two snakes by injecting, 
over a period of six months, gradually increasing doses of 
their venom. But the chance of snake-bite is too small for 
this to be worth while, and we prefer to persuade a horse 10 
manufacture the antidote, which we can then inject into th 
patient after the accident has occurred. 


At present native councils have no direct voir & 
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There are today numerous institutions which prepare these 
gnti-venines, the most famous being the Instituto Butantan 
at Sao Paulo in Brazil. The institution collects living 

isonous snakes—20,000 or more in the year—largely by a 
curious process of barter. In exchange for six adult living 

isonous snakes, it gives a hypodermic syringe: for four 
snakes ot two dozen scorpions it gives a tube of serum and 
so forth. The captor, one would think, would need his 
syringe long before he had caught his snakes; though, in 
fact, these are easy to secure by means of a hook or snare. 
These snakes live in little white dome-shaped huts erected 
in enclosures which present a singular sight, swarming with 
these reptiles, each bearing, as Bbhme might have put it, the 
visible signature of death. 


The attendants, protected of course, take up these deadly 
serpents with complete sang-froid and, gripping them by the 
neck, make them bite on little flat saucers, so gathering from 
‘each a few drops of the precious poison. The poison from 
each species is gathered separately, and measured doses, at 
first minute but steadily increasing, are injected into horses, 
which respond by producing great quantities of the antidote, 
which circulates in their blood-stream. After six months 
the horses are bled and the serum, separated from the cor- 
puscles, is sealed in glass ampoules. The sufferer from 
snake-bite, if not already moribund, on receiving an injection 
of serum made from the venom of snakes of the same species 
as that which bit him, makes a dramatic recovery. The 
difficulty of having sera for the bites of all the species of 
poisonous snakes is insurmountable; however in most 





countries one or two common snakes cause most of the 
fatalities, and sera suitable for these meet most emergencies. 

It is extraordinary that an animal can manufacture an 
antidote to a poison which, in some cases, none of its ancestors 
can have encountered, and while the chemistry of the poison 
and of the body-tissues remains unknown, the puzzle is not 
likely to be solved. The “ side-chain” theory, put forward 
by Ehrlich, gives a reasonable, though largely untested, 
explanation in general terms. 

A poison cannot act by its mere presence : its molecules or 
smallest particles must attach themselves to the tissue- 
molecules and so disable them from their vital functions. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the poison-molecules and the 
tissue-molecules each have particular portions or “side- 
chains ” which combine and so lock them together. The 
belief is that the body, when stimulated by a little poison, 
manufactures vast numbers of isolated “ side-chains ” and 
discharges them into the blood stream. If, now, more poison is 
introduced these “‘ side-chains ” at once link on to the poison- 
molecules’ side-chains and so render them incapable of 
linking up to a tissue-molecule and therefore inactive. We 
employ the horse to make these side-chains for us. This 
theory: is probably rather too simple, but is thought to be 
generally correct in principle. 

It is unlikely that the snake-menace will ever be abolished, 
for the accidents must sometimes occur in places where no 
serum is available. None the less, in Brazil alone some four 
thousand lives have been saved: the world’s total must add a 
respectable item to the credit side of the account-book of science. 


ARE WE GETTING DULLER ? 


By RAYMOND B. CATTELL 


OST people who take an intelligent interest in broad 
trends in human affairs are by now accustomed to 
the notion that the population of this country will inevitably 
decline in the near future. Carr-Saunders, Charles, Glass 
and Kuczinsky agree in predicting that this island will be 
peopled a generation hence by a less numerous and more 
aged population; but the new element which must be added 
to their picture is that it will also be, on an average, a less 
intelligent population. 


A survey completed this year,* in which intelligence - 
tests were given to the child population of one large industrial 
city and one typical rural area, showed that throughout the. ” 
range of variation of intelligence the less intelligent children - 


were being produced, on an average, in larger families ; 
hitherto, though scientists had suspected such an undesirable 
trend to be gathering force, only fragmentary and indirect 
evidence existed as to its magnitude. It is well-known that 
most of the parents producing children on the borderline 
of feeble-mindedness do not limit their families to anything 
like what has become considered a normal size, and 
the Wood Report on Mental Deficiency in 1929 showed 
an incidence of mental deficiency of 8.41 per 1,000 of the 
population as against 4.61 in 1906. Doubtless these pieces 
of evidence are properly regarded only as straws vaguely 
indicating an ill wind; but the new survey published this 
year rests firmly on two sound premisses : 

(1) That intelligence as measured by tests, and not merely 
as deduced from social success, correlates inversely with 
teproduction rate, and 

(2) That general ability, as measured by these psychological 
tests, is largely inherited. 

The unwelcome outcome of the actual calculation based 
on these premisses, using the observed birth rates, is that 
the brighter types suitable for education in secondary schools 
and universities are far from maintaining their numbers, 
whilst those below the average intelligence quotient (100) 


_* The Fight for Our National Intelligence. (P. S. King and Co., 
1937.) 





multiply considerably, the borderline feeble-minded increasing 
by about 25 per cent. If these results are a true reflection 
of the state of affairs in the country as a whole—and the 


" two sample areas were chosen for their general typicality— 


the -average mental capacity of the population must be 
declining, through the substitution of dull for able children, 
at the rate of about 1 point of intelligence quotient for every 
ten years. 

The investigation of the resulting social changes is not a 
pleasant task. In the first place the standards of average 
scholastic attainment in schools may be expected to fall by 
about six months in one generation. The standards of 
secondary schools may for a time be maintained, by more 
thorough combing of the general school population for 
talented children; but the accommodation for dull and 
feeble-minded children in special schools will have to be 
increased. 

Professor Burt, Dr. Healy and others have shown that the 
smaller the mental capacity of the child the more likely he is 
to become delinquent. The bulk of young delinquents 
comes from children below average intelligence. It is no 
wild flight of imagination therefore to suppose that the present 
increase in juvenile delinquency is at any rate partly accounted 
for by the increase in sub-normal intelligence, and that, in 
consequence, it will continue. 

Effects on the economic life of the nation are not so easy 
to foresee. I have assembled evidence elsewhere which 
seems to show that part—the more permanent part—of 
unemployment is due to a discrepancy between the numbers 
of youths with mental capacities fit respectively for unskilled 
and skilled work and the actual openings for such work. 
The work of a highly industrialised community requires, 
say, one skilled man to work with every three unskilled men ; 
but the birth-rate supplies four or five men who cannot 
properly assimilate the training for highly-skilled work for 
every one who can. To find employment for these, industry 
would have to reorganise itself in a manner requiring fewer 
skilled men. 
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Finally, there are effects on social habits and recreations 
and on culture as a whole. We must expect a decline in the 
number of people able to appreciate the best works of art 
and science or to love genuinely the finest literature. 
** Serious ” novels and plays may be drowned beneath a flood 
of superficial “‘ escapist ” best sellers and films demanded by 
the aggressive and degenerating average. 

It may be objected that this and most of the other dele- 
terious effects could be remedied—if the decline of intelligence 
were not allowed to proceed too far—by increased attention 
to education, increased material prosperity and leisure. For 
instance, the loss equivalent to half a year in the attainments 
of school leavers could surely be more than compensated for 
through the raising of the school leaving age by a whole year. 
But is the final result the same ? And is an artificially imposed 
appreciation of Shakespeare or higher mathematics ever as 
permanent as that which springs from a natura! understanding? 


The prospect is clearly such as any reasonable man or any 
sane community would doa great deal toavoid. Since, however, 
our Government has so far not even taken steps to foil the 
relatively obvious threat of depopulation, we must wait 
in patience whilst the national heritage of mental endow- 
ment sinks a little lower into the sea of sub-normality. This 
enforced delay has one advantage ; that the measures eventu- 
ally adopted may be planned to meet both eugenic standards 
ard the needs of re-population, whereas the earlier steps 
taken on the Continent—notably the family allowances in 
Italy, France and Russia—are almost certainly dysgenic, 
encouraging a higher birth-rate among unskilled workers 
whilst leaving that of the skilled and professional workers 
untouched. 

Two aims must be kept fairly in view (1) the reduction 
of birth-rate among the least intelligent quarter of the popu- 
lation and (2) the augmentation of the birth-rate in the more 
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intelligent half. Since the large families of the borderline 
feeble-minded are unplanned and unintended, destroy; 
what meagre standard of living the parents Previously po. 
sess, this source of misery could be checked at once by the 
adequate provision of birth-control clinics. With the preseq, 
restrictions on the advertisement and marketing of Contracep. 
tive facilities, especially in country villages, the practice g 
birth-control is likely to spread no further than to person: 
both enterprising and of average intelligence. 


The recent study by Dr. Glass of the negligible results of 
child allowances upon birth-rates on the Continent sugges, 
that our second objective will not be easily attained. Fo, 
the restriction of families in the middle class, and among the 
skilled workers to whom the practice has spread, is prompted 
largely by the desire to give the child a better start in life 
in a sense an unfair start—in education or business, in relation 
to that of equally gifted children from families of adequay 
size. Clearly the remedy is to make the best education , 
function of individual ability, not of parental wealth, and to 
eliminate the buying of position wherever it occurs. 


As Professor Carr-Saunders has said, the State has neglected 
the grievances of parents until parents have been forced to go 
on strike. As a matter of elementary justice there should be 
child allowances, proportional to the worker’s wage and the 
standard of living to which he is accustomed, for those who 
undertake the expensive and exacting task of raising the next 
generation. And, since there is undoubtedly some social 
stratification of ability, the birth-rate needs to be encouraged 
particularly in the income-tax paying group by a rate of ta 
allowance per child having a much nearer relation to the cost 
of rearing a child than has the present absurd figure. But the 
greatest eugenic impulse will come from a far more generous 
scholarship endowment for the able child, without regard to 
the social status or earnings of the parent. 


DEAR LAND OF GHOSTS—Il 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


T the end of my former article I said that during my 
first wanderings in Greece my mind was entirely occupied 
with the ghosts of her ancient past, and I took little notice 
of her present conditions or politics. But in 1895 Abdul 
Hamid began his massacres of the Armenians, and in the 
next year the Cretan Greeks rose in rebellion against their 
Turkish oppressors. A small Greek force was sent to their 
assistance, and feeling in England was considerably stirred. 
Meetings were held, and good resolutions were passed ; 
for many think a resolution equals a deed. Some also trusted 
to the encouraging text, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine; I will repay 
saith the Lord ”’ and to leave action to a Higher Power seemed 
pious, a sound security, and cheap. 


After various vain appeals to authorities, I stood up on 
my chair at a vast meeting of “‘ Liberal Forwards ” in the 
Queen’s Hall, and proposed the formation of a British 
Legion for the assistance of Greece. Of course, I was howled 
down, for action is always troublesome ; but, in spite of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, a small British Legion was actually 
enrolled, H. N. Brailsford, my colleague in so many subsequent 
conflicts, being among the ranks. I happened to meet H. W. 
Massingham, the great editor of the Daily Chronicle, just 
before I set out to join then: in Athens, and on arrival I 
found a telegram appointing me his war-correspondent till 
Charlie Williams, ‘‘ the old warherse,” and hero of fifteen 
campaigns, could arrive. Meanti:ne, I was to move along 
the northern frontier of Thessaly, and, if possible, to cross 
the range of Pindus to the other front in Epirus. The 
instructions appeared to me sensible, for they agreed with 
my own inclinations. 

War seemed certain. From the balcony of his flat-faced 
palace in Athens, George I of Greece harangued his chosen 


body of Evzones, telling them he would lead them into 
Thessaly and die with them there if needs must, though in 
fact he remained in the palace, being reserved for a more 
terrible fate at Salonika sixteen years later. In his place he sent 
his son Constantine (the “‘ Tino ” of later years) to command 
in Thessaly, being accompanied with large stores of provisions 
and an elegant dancer as Chief of Staff. But I have fully 
described that disastrous campaign in The Thirty Days’ War 
and elsewhere, so that now for the most part I may retum 
to the ghosts of that dear land, as in my title. 


A small troopship took me along the coast past the marbled 
height of Sunium and through the Euripus at Chalcis, where 
the sea, though nearly tideless, rushes quickly to and fro a 
a symbol of man’s and woman’s inconsiancy. Thin ghosts 
fluttered round me like last year’s leaves—Persians and 
Spartans at Thermopylae, Thebans and Philip’s Macedonians 
at Chaeronea, Caesar’s Romans and Pompey’s Romans 
mixed with Asiatics at Pharsalia. As the train moved north- 
west from Volo to Larissa, the Greek headquarters, I could 
see Pelion with all its woods, and Ossa, both of which the 
Titans hoped to pile upon snowy Olympus, for thus they 
thought they could scale heaven itself. But, as Browning's 
Paracelsus said : 

*“ We get so near—so very, very near ! 
*Tis an old tale: Jove strikes the Titans down 


Not when they set about their mountain piling 
But when another rock would crown the work.” 


Leaving the confused headquarters at Larissa, where 
“ Tino ” was soon to receive his baptism of flight, I made 
for the frontier over the plain of Thessaly, once the haunt of 
strange witchcraft, as Apuleius tells, and so I came to Tempe, 
the natural shrine of beauty, still in those days undefiled by 4 
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railway. It was the birthplace of Apollo’s laurel, the same 
that crowns all laureates, even Pye, Southey and Alfred 
Austin. The Penéus was naturally sacred to Greeks, for it 
always runs with water, so rare in their country, and is about 
half as broad as the Severn at Shrewsbury, though far from 
translucent in spring. A sacred path led to Tempe from 
Delphi, because here Apollo found the corpse of the Python 
whom he had shot with his arrows beside his future oracle. 
Alexander, too, came here on his way to conquer the world. 
But more poignant to me was the ghost of Pompey the Great, 
who drank here of the river after the overwhelming rout at 
Pharsalia. Perhaps the enormous plane trees still standing 
at the entrance to the vale may have seen him there in their 
youth. Down the narrow defile I came to the delta and the 
sea, across which I looked towards Salonika, where Cicero 
found a brief refuge in the utter misery of exile from Rome, 
and where St. Paul came only about a century later, “to 
tum the world upside down,” as certain lewd fellows of the 
baser sort protested, being wiser than they knew. 

Turning west from Tempe, I followed the Greco-Turkish 
frontier till I came to Tyrnovos, at the end of the Melouna 
pass, through which Xerxes probably sent the main body of 
his Persians, and the Turks were soon to pour into Thessaly 
from their headquarters at Elasséna. But I recognised no 
ghosts on my way, up the river, except perhaps the anchorite 
monks on the Metedra above Kalabaka, whom I visited on 
the summits of apparently inaccessible pinnacles of black 
rock, so precipitous that I had to be hauled up in a net on a 
rope worked with a windlass by the monastic idiot. Those 
religious mountaineers might be called the ghosts of ascetic 
Christianity, for they live isolated from this wicked world, 
and allow nothing feminine to approach, even in the idiot’s 
net. 


Following the Penéus to its source, far up the pass to 
Metsovo over Pindus, I wondered whether it was by this 
difficult route that Caesar brought his army from his lines 
round Dyrrachium, and what he thought of Zeus and the 
other gods still dwelling upon snowy Olympus in front of 
him under the rising sun. But on my way I reached two 
wretched villages across the frontier, where Turkish block- 
houses were being attacked by desultory bodies of Greek 
Irregulars (Andarti) and a handful of starving Garibaldians, 
dressed in red shirts and little else. Knowing that open war 
must now be declared, I followed the Penéus down again to 
the Portais, the gloomy opening to the only other pass over 
Pindus. There Caesar had certainly been, for a bare mound 
at the entrance was still called Gomphi, the name of a town 
which he destroyed and burnt on his way to Pharsalia. “ War 
without fire is like tripe without mustard,” said Great Auk in 
the Penguins of Anatole France. 


Greeks told me that it took five days to reach Arta in fair 
weather, and snow and Turks now made the passage impos- 
sible. Certainly it proved difficult, especially at the crossing 
of the Acheléus (Aspropotamo) in high flood. But I came 
over ona timber raft that was drifting down stréam, and from 
the snowy mountain-summit I looked down upon Epirus and 
the far Ambracian Gulf and ‘saw the ghost of Cleopatra 
sailing away from the lost battle of Actium to Egypt, 
while Antony in conscious shame followed her, leaving 
his fleet and devoted army to be destroyed by the 
future Augustus, master of the world. In three days I 
was in Arta. 

There I found the Greek forces actually advancing, and 
I went with them far up the old read to Janina, the same by 
which Byron may have passed out of Albania on his first visit 
to Greece. The way was also haunted already by the ghost 
of Clement Harris, a gallant Englishman, related to Admiral 
Harris, who was then in command of our ships watching 
Crete. Clement had joined the Corfu Andarti, and was killed 
at Pentepegadia (Five Wells), the extreme point of our 
advance, and Athens has just now been celebrating the fortieth 
anniversary of his sacrifice. But from that narrow pass we 


were forced back in a chaotic retreat by night to Arta, where 
one big gun commanded the road and bridge. To get in 
touch with the Greek censorship at Patras, I had to make my 
way through the forest of Acharnania and Aetolia, the Calydon 
region of swift-footed Atalanta, with Byron’s death-place in 
the filthy village of Missolonghi close by. On my return to 
Arta I was present at the final battle of Gribovo, just outside 
the town. 

Thus the unhappy Thirty Days’ War ended, and I was 
ordered to the insurrection in Crete, where international 
ships and troops (mainly British) were stationed to keep the 
peace. I passed Candia just when Arthur Evans was cutting 
the first trenches or pits for his famous excavations of the 
Minoan temples and towns of Gnossos, and, having the good 
fortune to join the insurgents outside Canéa, I must among 
the ragged and gallant leaders have first met Venizélos, 
afterwards to be the greatest statesman of modern Greece. 
On my way back through the Peloponnese I crossed the 
Langada pass from Kalamata, saw the mediaeval ghosts of 
deserted Mistra, and stood upon the desolate site of Sparta 
herself, that model of the “‘ totalitarian” State, envied even 
by Athenian philosophers, and atrociously imitated by 
modern dictators, who forget that, but for Athens, whose 
“fairest hands took freedom first into them,” only a few 
laborious antiquarians would now know or care that ancient 
Greece ever existed. 


THE FATE OF A CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIMENT 


By E. C. H. ARNOLD 


EHIND the recent suppression of the Rhén Bruderhof 

in Germany, and the expulsion of its members, lies an 

interesting story of one of the few attempts of recent years to 

live a Christian life in the spirit of the early Church. Such 

a fate is not surprising, indeed one wonders that such a life 
could exist for so long in present-day Germany. 

The Community began in 1920. Out of the post-War 
unrest came disquiet in every walk of life, and among German 
youth especially a search for a new way of life. The 
message of Brotherhood in the teaching of Jesus was very 
clear, and gave a deep challenge to the chaotic conditions of 
those terrible years. The distrust of organised religion was 
growing. Could this teaching be made the dynamic of 
thought and life in deed and in truth? A renewed effort 
to express this was needed. Dr. Eberhard Arnold, a well- 
known German scholar, and general secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement, kept open house in Berlin for all seeking 
a new way to come and exchange ideas. It became a meeting 
place for all shades of opinion, and from these discussions 
came the resolution to live in a community. The beginning 
was small. The family of Dr. Arnold and a few friends 
settled in the Rhén area some fifty miles north of Frankfurt, 
and a publishing-house was then the centre of their activities. 
Opening its doors to all, the Community began to develop, 
and every year brought new members. The life had no 
fixed form: its beliefs were those of concrete experience, 
often painfully acquired, and its order was developed only 
in the course of years. 

Agriculture became the basis of its economic and 
social life. By 1933, when the Nazi Government came to 
power, the society possessed a farm of over 200 acres, 
it had built all its own houses and workshops, a modern 
school, and had a growing membership of 160 people of 
many nationalities, chiefly German, English and Swiss. 
Besides the farm, there was a publishing-house, with printing 
and bookbinding shops which issued a noteworthy series 
of scholarly books called “Quellen” on the “ sources” 
of Christianity. The last volume in preparation, but never 
published, was on George Fox. There were also shops for 
turned-wood craft-work, a smithy, a laundry, a bakery, 
and several other departments. The school was recognised 
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and aided financially by the Government. Among other 
tasks the adoption of difficult: and destitute children was 
undertaken. It is interesting to note that the community 
received 2-3,000 guests every year for varying periods, and 
through this intimate contact with the Youth Movement 
obtained a deep insight into the needs and problems of 
the world. This life was not a retreat from the world but 
a constructive answer to its needs, and only wanted to exist 
because of the living help it could give to men. 

It was not to be expected that such a group could exist 
without countless difficulties under the new National Socialist 
Government. It was impossible that the religious radicalism 
of the community could ever be favoured, or understood, 
by the Nazi officials. National Socialism aimed at national 
unity upon a racial basis, whereas the community found unity, 
and Knew it could only exist, in a religious faith. To the 
members it was either an all-embracing unity, above State, 
class and race, or nothing at all. Nationalism they rejected just 
as they rejected any religious faith lacking a concrete expres- 
sion. Unity with God is only real when it leads to unity with 
mankind. They saw that the practical task of men is to act as 
mediators between spirit and the material world. Only the 
spirit which penetrates and animates the material world could 
be a foundation for the unity which is manifested in community 
of work and goods. Such a group must carry on a daily 
struggle against individual and corporate self-seeking in every- 
day life. Thus the departmentalising of life disappears, and 
all the differences and contradictory activities of men become, 
in this life, aspects of the same spirit and complement each 
other. The attitude of the community towards the State 
was made plain from the very first. The members were 
simple Christians, and could not, in loyalty to their Master, 
give either the Hitler greeting or salute, or fly a Swastika 
flag, but in all that was good, winter-relief work for example, 
they willingly co-operated. For the moment, perhaps 
because they were not political enemies, they were ignored, 
but this could not last for long. The Aryan racial theory 
was ordered to be taught in all schools and the community 
refused, preferring to send all their children to Switzerland, 
rather than comply. At length, after great difficulties, a new 
centre was founded in the tiny adjoining principality of 
Liechtenstein. 

The introduction of compulsory military service presented 
fresh problems. The members regarded all coercion as they 
regarded the Aryan racial theory, as incompatible with the 
spirit of love which they were trying to express in their life. 
Once again their attitude was perfectly clear, and many of 
the younger men of military service age were sent to join the 
other community abroad. Meanwhile a process of economic 
strangulation had been started by the local authorities, which 
finally cut off nearly all the income of the Brotherhood. The 
selling of their books, or their turned-wood products, was 
made impossible, as the necessary travellers’-cards were 
refused. This work was carried on in Switzerland in spite 
of enormous difficulties. Every effort to raise fresh capital 
in Germany, or to transfer loans from abroad was stopped. 
No guests were allowed to be received unless they stayed 
for six months. The previous Government had officially 
recognised both the educational and agricultural work as 
valuable, and the community was exempt from certain 
taxes on this account. This was now reversed and the 
community was ordered to pay these taxes for four years 
retrospectively. Besides this, various mortgages guaranteed 
by the State were foreclosed. The last year was one of ter- 
rible need. Sometimes for weeks on end there was no money 
for such necessities as soap. They endured it all, for it 
seemed to them that though they were being forced into the 
bitterest poverty, Germany required this witness of Christian 
love, and they determined never to go unless forcibly expelled. 
Thus isolated, cut off from all contact with the youth of 
Germany, living in daily expectation of suppression, for four 
years, they witnessed by their existence, hampered as it. was, 
to the cause of peace. 





Then came the end. On April 14th, while Hitler 
Lansbury discussed peace, the community was raided 
small army of police and dissolved. All the property of the 
Brotherhood, valued at about £16,000, was confiscated. At 
first the police tried to disperse the members by sengi, 
them to their respective homes, but an unexpectedly 
refusal led to the society being expelled corporately as « yp. 
desirable.” Three men were arrested and imprisoned 
however, and one woman was detained. No charge has yet 
been brought against them. The remainder were conducte 
to the frontier by Secret Police. Some went to Switzerland 
but the majority to Holland, where there are still 27 people, 
mostly women and children. The children, 13 in number, 
are all under six. One, whose father is in prison, was only 
two weeks old. 

The community had founded an English settlement carly lag 
year. England seemed to be the country in Europe mog 
open to hear their message, and they wished to build up q 
Bruderhof where the spirit behind their life could be fully 
expressed. The beginning was small. A handful of meq 
farmed twenty acres of land. This has now become the 
Cotswold Bruderhof at Ashton Keynes, Wilts, owning 
a farm of over 200 acres and having a membership of nearly 
100 people. Yet when these men came they had no mor 
money than the few marks one is allowed to bring 
out of Germany. The whole community was literally 
founded on faith and continues to live by it from day 
to day. All of the activities mentioned before have been 
re-started, and several others as well, and it is hoped t 
build up a self-supporting basis for a community of 20 
people. Itis hoped to bring the people, at present in Holland, 
to this country, but before being permitted to do so the Home 
Office naturally want a financial guarantee. The English 
community is trying to find this, and the necessary means to 
bring them over and extend their inadequate accommodation 
and establish a sure economic basis. They appeal to all who 
value such a work of peace and brotherhood, and who wish to 
see them manifested in a way of life, to help in this hour 
of need, to build up within these more hospitable shores the 
work destroyed in Germany. 


THE CLOCK STRIKES 


By JAN STRUTHER 


OR the most part, life has no chiming clocks. Ou 
age is a thing we keep in our pocket, to be glanced 
at occasionally if we feel inclined, but otherwise ignored. 
Time flows past irregularly, as though a lunatic upstream 
of us were opening and shutting a sluice. A week-end 
lasts for an hour or a month; sometimes, but not often, 
for two days. One year is a stalagmite, the next a mush- 
room. We live by our own private time-scheme and seldom 
have occasion to check its accuracy. But every now and 
then a clock strikes; and then we pull out our watches 
and look at them in surprise. Good God, we mutter, here 
I am laying a foundation-stone : and it seems only yesterday 
that I was making mud pies. (Sometimes it works the other 
way round: a "bus-conductor calls us Miss, and we put 
our watch backward a little with a smile of relief. But 
on the whole we are far more likely to be slow.) 

There is no telling when the clock will chime. So many 
different things may set it off: an unexpected glimpse of 
our own profile in a triple mirror; or hearing that one of 
our contemporaries has become a Brigadier-General ; or 
even—as I am just discovering—being an attendant parent 
at a Scholarship Exam. 

It is, of course, the presence of the other parents that 
makes the clock strike. 
they are all at least ten years senior to us is no great comfort: 
the point is that we are virtually of the same generation. 
We are all (prospectively) Public School Parents, the bane 
of the Bursar and the potential prey of all the local tradesmen. 
We are all (collectively) fat and grey and middle-aged and 
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paassailably respectable. We have life insurances and bank 
jeounts. Nous wirons plus au bois. 

Apart from these somewhat melancholy reflections, the 
days pass delightfully enough. One of the housemasters 
God bless him) has given us the freedom of his garden. 
Red may is in blossom, lilac, laburnum, guelder-rose and all 
the lovely paraphernalia of summer. Cow-parsley foams 
round the shrubbery. The weather is brilliant. There are 
jeck-chairs, numerous and comfortable. From time to 
ime a manservant appears with a tray of quite unrivalled 
monade. The whole thing is what one has always dreamed 
of but never before attained—a country-house visit during 
which one can be as unsociable as one likes. True, the 
chairs are put out in couples cvery morning ; but they can 
gon be re-arranged. The mothers, with two exceptions, 
remain in pairs and talk. Heavens, how they talk! Dis- 
ointed phrases, sweetened with mown grass, float across the 
wn. The word “ boy ” occurs with the relative frequency 
of the letter ““e” in a type-fount. “Is yours feeling 
nervous?” “* Of course, mine is so terribly highly-strung.” 
“And I said to the Matron, ‘ Just you try adrenalin.’ You 
se, I’ve had a lot of experience of bleeders in my family. 
In fact, We Are Bleeders . . .” At this the two exceptions, 
who have dragged their chairs almost, but not quite, out 
of earshot, catch each other’s eye, tremble on the verge of 
an alliance, but decide after all to respect each other’s 
solitude. 

The fathers sit on the other side of the lawn, singly, doing 
The Times crossword puzzle; and when that becomes too 
baffling they just sit, their hats tilted forward over their 
eyes. They do not speak at all. There is complete segrega- 
tion of the sexes. 

The school clock beautifully chimes the quarters on a 
falling fourth—doh-sol, doh-sol. About ten minutes after 
the fifth quarter (for one’s day is rigorously cut up into 
hour and a half lengths by the examination time-table), 
all the parents, as though moved by some primitive swarming 
instinct, fold up their knitting and their newspapers, hoist 
themselves to their feet, and stroll away—on such academic 
sward it is impossible to do anything but stroll—in the 
direction of the School Hall. The foyer of that building 
sttikes as chill as a vault after the hot street. The two 


| inner doors have glass panels, through which the. parents 


peer with compassionate anxiety at the innocent victims 
inside. A few of these—unnatural youths—have already 


| finished their paper and are leaning back and staring at 


motes in a sunbeam. The rest are frantically scribbling : 
the napes of their necks are eloquent. The mothers smile 
ruefully at one another. The fathers stand about in manly 
attitudes, concealing all signs of couvade. 

Doh-sol. Doh-sol. A mean in brown, whose face we 
are beginning to know well, steps across the foyer and throws 
open the inner doors. The victims stream out, some 
confident, some despairing, but all inky. 

We walk down the High Street. Every now and then, 
through time-hallowed casements, we hear a long-drawn 
“B—o—o—oy !” followed, no doubt, (but we cannot 
hear that) by an obedient scurrying of fags. 

Over two strawberry messes, in a historic confectioner’s, 
we look through the exam. paper, groaning in sympathy. 
Orly a tortuous and daemonic mind could have devised 
such impossible questions. Our hopes of a scholarship 
grow dimmer. For a few moments we become regrettably 
flippant, and toy with the idea of composing a Handbook 
to Eton in the Sellar-Yeatman style, beginning with the 
Sentence: “No scug is permitted to order a strawberry 
pop in the mess.” But then we remember the figure we 
saw crossing the High Street just as we left the Hall—a 
serious-looking youth in a ruffled top-hat and a thick 
black overcoat, the collar well turned up, with a rifle slung 
on one shoulder: and we are sobered at once. A school 
Which in a self-conscious country can make that spectacle 
possible is clearly worthy of respect. 


MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By LAWRENCE ATHILL 


HERE are likenesses which hit you in the eye, and others, 
more clusive, which once seen grow clearer every instant 
like the stars at evening. Of this second sort is the likeness 
between newspapers and medicines which you may discover 
for yourself on any bookstall: Browse there and you will 
find nostrums for every malady or taste : tonics and cathartics, 
stimulants and sleeping-draughts, even diluted aphrodisiacs 
nicely sugar-coated and sovereign emetics of the Secret 
History or Inside Truth variety. Blisters, laughing-gas and 
pleasant-flavoured quackeries for the hypochondriac—all 
are there ; and you may search the Pharmacopoeia through 
and through and find no single one of its contents without a 
bookstall counterpart. 

The chemist, it is true, segregates his goods in sealed bottles 
and packets labelled with doses and descriptions, while the 
newsvendor, leaving more to the discretion, risks occasional 
accidents. There was the case, now ancient history, of the 
vicar’s wife who bought the Sporting Times in mistake for 
the Globe because they both were pink. She recovered from 
the bite and both the dogs are dead, so that cannot occur 
again. Then there was the lifelong Morning-Poster who was 
found rabid in a first-class railway carriage tearing a Daily 
Worker with his teeth. Such mishaps are rare, and most of 
us, knowing instinctively what, in American, makes us 
“feel good,” avoid experimental reading with its perils to 
digestion. But there is a graver danger. 

The careful druggist marks his embrocations, disinfectants 
and the like “For External Application Only,” and if you 
suicidally elect to eat corrosive sublimate the blame is yours. 
The newspaper proprietor should but does not copy him, for, 
to narrow the matter to the British Press, it is a commonplace 
that many of its tit-bits which the discriminating Briton 
swallows or spits out without discomfort react with poisonously 
irritant effect upon a foreign palate. Therefore, all but the 
rarest and most emollient articles should bear the label 
“For Internal Application Only,” and editors who neglect 
this obvious precaution should be thankful in the cause of 
peace that there exist dictators to apply it for them. 

What, then, may safely be offered to the foreign newspaper- 
consumer? There are, of course, the innocent bread-pills 
of society and sporting news, but these, except for descrip- 
tions of the Boat Race, which miraculously thrill the universe, 
are in no great demand abroad. Then, even in these days 
of desperately quarrelsome ideals, nations other than our 
own do occasionally have non-controversial triumphs on 
which they may be harmlessly congratulated. More common 
are non-controversial disasters, and it is a sad paradox that 
such calamities, provoking an exchange of genuinely felt 
condolences between the common people as well as the 
rulers of the nations, do more than anything else to remind 
us of the brotherhood of man. But when it comes to medicine 
in the corrective sense, things get much harder. 

Speaking recently to the Empire Press Union, Mr. J. A. 
Spender joined Lord Hardinge in warning journalists not to 
preach, denounce or scold. Yet one of the functions of the 
Press was, he said, to check complacency. Obviously what 
is wanted is a sort of journalistic bicarbonate of soda which, 
administered to the high-stomached alien under the guise of 
sugar, will gradually and painlessly deflate him. But no one, 
so far, seems to have found the secret of its preparation, and 
in its absence that good old-fashioned bolus, the home truth, 
holds the floor. We all know the home truth. It is the most 
offensive of medicines to swallow, and when we start to offer 
it to each other in our own homes divorce-court lawyers lick 
their lips. The Duce would be doubly blessed if, when he 
bans its importation, he would also limit his export trade in 
blisters ; for, if the cooing of the dove of peace is to prevail 
above the intestinal rumblings of the world’s dyspepsia, we 
all must give up bandying medicines and take to Christian 

Science in their place. 
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UNKNOWN JAVA 


By WILLIAM PATON 


F a Dutchman speaks of “‘ India” the odds are that he 
doesn’t mean British India, but the great archipelago 

of the Netherlands Indies, of which the best-known island is 
Java. It is a curious thing that Java is so little known to the 
British, although for six years it was a part of the British 
Empire and enjoyed the beneficent rule of the great Raffles 
of Singapore. Now, it is the heart of the Dutch Empire, a 
rule which goes back for over three hundred years. The 
fact that everything in the Netherlands Indies is so thoroughly 
Dutch—government, education, economic development, mis- 
sionary work—is perhaps the reason why it is not better 
known to the British, but it makes Java all the more interesting. 
Nowhere in the East has an Oriental people been more 
‘ completely entrusted to the tutelage of a single Western Power. 


The main interest, however, of Java lies in the people 
themselves. They present the remarkable phenomenon of a 
nation whose religion is Islam, but whose folk-lore is Hindu. 
The earliest Hindu touch with Java seems to have been shortly 
after the Christian era, and it was both in Hindu and in 
Buddhist forms, as the great ruined temples, such as that 
‘of Borobodur, testify. The rapid Islamisation of the island 
would not seem to have been more than superficial, for the 
Hindu culture has persisted during centuries of Islamic rule. 
A graphic example of this is to be found in the popular amuse- 
ment of the wajang or shadow-play. Moving silhouettes are 
shown on a screen, the pictures being created by holding 
cardboard or parchment figures with jointed legs and arms 
against the light. Apart from some standard clown figures, 
practically all the heroes are taken straight out of the great 
Hindu epic, the Mahabharata. 


Another fact that suggests the presence of an Islam less 
rigid than that of northern India or the Near East is the 
growth in Java of a Christian Church of some 50,000 mem- 
bers drawn almost entirely from Islam. No other part of 
the world has anything like this to show. It comes therefore 
as something of a shock to find that Java sends more pilgrims 
to Mecca than any other region in the entire Islamic world. 
There were recently as many as 10,000 Javanese studying in 
Mecca. Altogether a somewhat puzzling situation. 


The Dutch are rightly proud of their work in the Indies. 
The other islands, such as Sumatra, Celebes or the much 
more primitive New Guinea, I have not seen (incidentally, 
it is in the other islands that the bulk of the million and a half 
of Christians are to be found), but Java, crowded with its 
forty millions of people, is admirably laid out, with splendid 
roads, a good railway, air services in all directions (you get 
from Batavia to Amsterdam in five and a half days), superb 
hospitals, and a school system which has been transformed 
in the last forty years. The older policy in the Netherlands 
Indies was to discourage the learning of Dutch on the part 
of the islanders, and such education as existed was in the 
vernaculars. There is now a double system of schools, 
vernacular and Dutch-vernacular, the latter leading to 
colleges of medicine, law and engineering, which (though 
not yet combined into a university) are approximately of the 
level of the Dutch universities. A child may start on the 
vernicular side and at a later stage spend a year in a “ link- 
schoo! ” in which he will learn Dutch intensively, after which 
he may proceed to the secondary schools in which Dutch is 
the medium of education. 


The Dutch have had great Orientalists among their colonial 
administrators, and it is possible that in the past they have been 
unduly influenced by them in the development of colonial 
policy, particularly in regard to education. There is, no 
doubt, some truth in the view that a culture based upon the 


vernacular preserves the continuity of society, and the whole 
of the East is full of the evidences of a higher education jn 
the Western learning divorced from the deeper life of the 
community. Nevertheless, it is hard to see how either jg 
the work of government, or in such activities as those of 
missions and churches, responsibility can be assumed by the 
natives of a country unless they receive an education of the 
same grade of excellence as that enjoyed by those whos 
responsibility is to be transferred. In the modern worl 
that at least means a Western language; those who know 
only an Eastern tongue are confined to limits which deba 
access to the moulding forces of modern life. 

It is not surprising, then, to find in Java, compared with 
British India, many fewer among the natives of the country 
who are able to stand up to the white man on an equality. 
That this disparity will disappear is certain ; at present, it 
means that the nationalist movement in Java, in spite of an 
ancient culture and contact with a European Power for over 
three hundred years, is greatly behind that of India in its 
vigour, its consciousness of purpose and in the mettle of the 
men it produces. It was with a slightly amused feeling that 
one listened to a leading Javanese nationalist expatiating 
upon the liberal character of the Indian Government—how 
that there were Indians in the Viceroy’s council, in the High 
Courts, in the Civil Service, while for them in Java none of 
these things were possible. All very true—but such bouquets 
are not commonly handed by Eastern nationalists to the 
Government of India. 


The islands taken as a whole must comprise as many and 
diverse stages of civilisation as any similar area in the world, 
Islam and Animism as well as Christianity are found all over 
them. To the anthropologist they must be a happy hunting- 
ground. Bali, of course, is famous for its preservation of a 
complete society based on Hinduism. In the north of Sumatra 
there are Muslim tribes of rigid orthodoxy and great fanati- 
cism. I met in Java members of a Sumatran tribe, the 
Minang-kabau, who are Muslim, preserve a matriarchal order 
of society, and claim to be descended from Alexander the 
Great. In Sumatra, also, are the Bataks, a tribe which has 
during the last half-century become chiefly Christian through 
the labours of the famous Rhenish Mission. It is a pecu- 
liarity of the Bataks (who were formerly cannibals) that they 
cannot abide the smell of mutton. Snake or dog meat they 
can enjoy, but the smell of mutton they find quite intolerable. 


The Netherlands Indies are likely to come much more 
into the world picture in future years. Already the question 
is asked: What of Japan? The southernmost point of the 
Philippines is not far from the north of Celebes ; men ask 
what will happen to the Philippines when America goes, 
and it is known that economically the Netherlands Indies 
have much that Japan needs. Living almost under the 
shadow of the naval base at Singapore Dutchmen seem to be 
divided between those who rejoice in its protection and those 
who wonder whether it may not bring a war to their doors. 


Whatever happens in the world of empires, the Nether- 
lands Indies are quite certain to become more prominent 
in another world, that of religion. Already, as has been said, 
they afford a most interesting example of the contact of 
Islam with other faiths. Between them Christianity and 
Islam are certain to absorb the whole of the primitive 
animistic peoples, though much that is animistic may suf- 
vive in Islam and, it is to be feared, in some kinds of 
Christianity. Those who are interested in the contact of 
Christianity with Islam would do well to keep their eyes 00 
the Netherlands Indies. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


MUSIC 


Toscanini and Beethoven 


§1GNOR TOSCANINI’s full stature as a conductor was once more 
revealed to us last week in performances of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies in E flat and F major. To both he applied exactly the 
same process, if you can call it a process, which consists in a 
literal presentation of the notes and signs of tempo and dynamics 
written down by the composer. That is all he seems to do. 
But how much more that all mounts to than the elaborations, 
interpretations and translations into terms of their own per- 
sonality that other virtuoso conductors give us! It might seem 
that nothing could be easier for a conductor than to adhere 
strictly to his text; but, in fact, nothing is more difficult than to 
do this and at the same time to keep the music alive in every 
note of every bar. For there is a catch in Signor Toscanini’s 
“all.” The integrity of his attitude. towards the music is 
not negative; it is vigorously positive. In it are involved 
all the immense intellectual processes of seeing a work 
whole, of co-ordinating the details into that whole, and of 
communicating the result to a hundred diverse human beings 
simultaneously. 


Confronted, therefore, with the Latin lucidity of mind, 
which Signor Toscanini possesses in a marked degree, we are 
inclined to mistake for an impersonal objectivity what is really 
the expression of as strong an individuality as any to be found 
among those who impose their own ideas upon the music. 
It is inevitable that a clear thinker will give of two different 
pieces of music a different account. So we talk of Signor 
Toscanini not putting himself between the composer and his 
audience. That is a useful enough expression, provided we do 
not deduce from it that the conductor is no more than a highly 
sensitive metronome, capable of indicating, as well as the 
tempo, the entries of the instruments and the variations in 
dynamic power. For no such view can account for the two chief 
characteristics of his performances: their enormous rhythmic 
energy and the almost vocal quality given to the melody. I have 
heard a famous German conductor at rehearsal urge the instru- 
ments to sing, but never has a conductor’s demand for pure 
cantilena been so fully complied with, in my experience, as at 
Signor Toscanini’s concerts. It need hardly be emphasised 
that singing is the department of music that Italians have 
especially developed. I only wish that there were more singers 
today who could give us something like the flexible line 
achieved by the wood-wind in Rossini’s Overture to L’Jtaliana 
in Algert. 

Applied to the two Symphonies of Beethoven these qualities 
of lucidity, rhythm and singing tone produced not a dry, im- 
passive presentation of the musical notes, but a living poetical 
re-creation of two distinct and individual works, whose only 
common factor is their authorship. The Eroitca was epic, 
starting with an emphatic ‘“‘ Arma virumque cano,” and com- 
prising in its stirring narration of great deeds, the most moving, 
heart-searching performance of the Marcia Funebre that has 
been heard in London since it was played by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Signor Toscanini. And it 
was sO moving just because it avoided, not tenderness, but any 
suspicion of sentimentality in the amazing precision of its 
steady pace and its magnificent building-up through climax to 
climax. The: Pastoral was lyrical, leisurely, contemplative, 
the dreaming of a poet who has found, after emotional and 
philosophical strife, peace and tranquillity. That he happens 
to have found it in the countryside, in the merry company of 
peasants and in the woodland songs beside a brook, is only 
incidental. But, since that is the fact, I will make the criticism 
that the Scherzo was too light and elegant. This is, by defini- 
tion, a peasant’s merry-making and, if the passage for the wind 
with the famous counterpoints for the second bassoon is not 
the municipal band at the village sports and flower-show, I 
do not know what it is. It was not a case of the pace being too 
fast, but of the accents being too light for the clatter of clod- 
hoppers. For once the limitations of this great conductor’s 
musical perception seemed to have been revealed, and the 
imposition of his own reading, always present but usually not 
“interposed between us and the composer,” was obvious. 
ares DyyrLey Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


**You Only Live Once.’’ At the London Pavilion——* wings 
of the Morning.’’ At the New Gallery 


Fritz LANG appears to be qualifying as the Beddoes of the 
cinema ; his latest film is so savagely depressing that it makes 
his earlier studies of mass-murder and mob-violence seem 
positively flippant.. The basic theme of You.Only Live Once 


is that the community gives no chance to the discharged 


gaolbird, and, after Fury, one may be forgiven for assuming 
that Lang wanted to make something of a social document 
on this important problem. When, however, he presents 
us with a young man newly discharged from his third sentence, 
who is sacked almost at once from his job, goes back to crime, 
is falsely accused of a murderous bank-robbery (gas bombs 
a la Mabuse), condemned to death, breaks out of prison, shoots 
the chaplain who is bringing him a last minute reprieve, and 
finally chases across America in a car with his wife, who 
inconsiderately has a baby en route—it is obvious that no 
constructive idea can stand up to such an orgy of melodrama. 

The social problem involved is a real one. Melodramatic 
treatment makes it unreal. No compromise is possible— 
especially when the film ends in a double death, to a full female 
choir, and the voice of the murdered priest calling from heaven : 
** Eddie, you are free.” 

Having established the necessary negatives, let me duly 
confess that the film has all the production values one has 
learnt to expect from Lang. It is well constructed, suspense 
and action alternate in a quickening pulse of excitement reel 
by reel, and all the characters are excellently directed. Sylvia 
Sydney and Henry Fonda, as the unhappy girl and boy, 
undergo their string of disasters with a convincing sincerity, 
and in their last mad motor-drive in the rain achieve a simple 
intimacy in the true line of tragedy. Fonda, in particular, 
is turning into a fine screen-actor, with an economy of gesture 
somewhat in the Gary Cooper tradition. In the piling up of 
details, in the choice of camera angles, and in the elaboration 
of suspense and tension, Lang has no equal... All these qualities 
appear in this film; but they are nullified by the original 
story; there is Terror in plenty, but no Pity. 

Henry Fonda is also to be seen (with Annabella, Irene 
Vanbrugh, Harry Tate, John McCormack and Steve Donoghue) 
in Wings of the Morning, the first full length film in Techni- 
colour to be made in this country. The producers seem to 
have approached their job on the assumption that the public 
disliked colour—and must be cajoled by the introduction of 
an all-star cast and a continuous change of location, from 
gypsy camps in Ireland to the changing of the guard, and from 
rich drawing rooms to the Derby. The curious result is a 
hotch-potch of badly constructed and badly directed nonsense. 
However, it is a great success, and the producers are no 
doubt congratulating themselves on their acumen. They have 
undoubtedly advanced colour to a very strong position. The 
chief difficulty is still in green, which looks horribly unnatural 
in most landscape scenes, but otherwise the values are well 
registered. Flesh tints and complexions, which used to be a 
great stumbling block, have now become attractively fresh. 

Furthermore, there are at least two points in the film where 
the possibilities of colour are revealed with considerable 
emphasis. Firstly, there is a shot which illustrates McCormack’s 
rendering of ‘‘ Killarney’s Lakes and Fells ”—a slow panorama 
of hills and sky and water, taken on a grey and cloudy day. 
There is no bright colour in the picture, but the gradations 
of tone between grey sky, grey hills, and grey water are quite 
breath-taking. There is a bloom which the. black and white 
film can never achieve, and such shots, though isolated, show 
the possibilities. It is worth noting that this shot is immediately 
followed by one of a hideously arsenical country lane. Secondly 
—the Derby. Flashes of jockeys mounting, their bright jackets 
vivid against a blue sky, yellow A.A. signposts, red "buses, the 
shining flanks of horses—these things became fresh, airy, 
exciting, and had they been better edited would have made a 
first-class episode. Although Wings of the Morning denies 
every canon of decent film making, it has established colour, 
and colour is going to stay. Producers had better take some 
art lessons as soon as possible, for the task is not going to be 
too easy. Bast. WRIGHT. 
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ART 


Cezanne 


CEZANNE left between eight and nine hundred oil paintings 
when he died in 1906. At the Lefévre Gallery are brought 
together twenty-eight of them, as well as seven. water 
colours. For its size this exhibition is very representative, 
and there are several extremely important examples which 
few Cezanne admirers have had the opportunity of seeing 
before. . 

No artist ever tried harder than Cezanne. As a young man 
he was constantly trying to achieve those things which for 
him were impossible—the invention of imaginary scenes and 
drawing out of his head. When he grew older, his acceptance 
of his limitations was so complete that it gave to his work an 
intensity which no other artist has ever achieved. Starting as 
a romantic, Cezanne became a realist, a realist in that he 
accepted his vision as it was, the vision of a rather isolated 
and lonely man, out of touch with popular opinion. He made 
no pretensions to sympathies that he did not feel. He had no 
understanding of how to approach the public and found 
no public. Yet slowly and certainly he gains respect as one 
who dares to say exactly what he thinks with genuine unself- 
consciousness. But Cezanne was no eccentric. He was the 
typical artist of the late nineteenth century. It is only the 
fact that with him the type is so much intensified that makes 
it difficult to recognise. Cezanne came from that leisured 
middle class that grew so rapidly during the century. He 
was an amateur. He could afford to go on painting without 
coming to terms with anyone but himself. Such unsociable 
conditions are enough to silence or reduce to futility all but 
very considerable artists. Nevertheless isolation has its 
peculiar advantages. Cezanne had the genius to exploit his 
position to the utmost. In his work he pursued a line 
absolutely uncompromising and regardless of all popular 
standards or current conceptions. No artist living in a more 
sympathetic society, where he had an established position, 
would have been able to work in this way. Cezanne could 
make statement after statement, all scrupulously qualified, 
about the fundamental visual facts of any subject, without 
ever having to consider whether he was being a bore or taking 
too long. There are no other paintings which have quite 
the same quality of research. 


Cezanne was always very serious because he was alone. 
What a serious picture the large self-portrait No. 17 is, and 
how revealing! Cezanne makes no attempt at characterisa- 
tion, yet character comes through with an awe-inspiring 
truthfulness. The figure of the painter at work confronts 
the canvas, there is a bare wall behind. With a humility 
acutely aware of the terrifying complications of nature, 
Cezanne has not thought of attempting anything more than 
the statement, infinitely adjusted, of the simplest visual facts. 
As a painting it is superb, a genuine virtuosity has resulted 
from the terrific attempt to give each touch its exact position, 
its precise tone. As a portrait it is moving. Inevitably from 
those searching touches has grown up a very simple description 
of the man. The little rentier looks out on to the world, 
curious with the curiosity of the great artist, timid as one 
who in the shelter of careful investments has learnt to love 
privacy. 

We can perhaps find the most just appreciation of Cezanne 
if we compare him with an equally great artist who is his 
opposite. Goya was a public man, a painter of the court. 
He was knowing. He understood what deep implications 
lie behind the chance gesture or the artificial pose, he dealt 
directly in human values. But if beside Goya Cezanne looks 
a “‘mug,”’ Goya beside Cezanne looks a charlatan. For- 
tunately we need not choose. 


Among works of the first importance never shown in 
London before is No. 22, La Montagne St. Victoire. It is 
a late picture painted in about 1897, at the time when Cezanne 
had reached his highest pitch of delicacy and before he 
changed his tactics to engage in his final assault by battery. 
This latest period is magnificently represented by No. 27, 
Le Cabanon de Jourdan, the last picture Cezanne ever 
painted. With an almost savage enthusiasm to describe with 
zbsolute justice certain chosen aspects of a landscape, Cezanne 
turns his back upon all his acquired style, and stumbles on. 

WILLIAM COLDSTREAM, 
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- TAUCHNITZ CENTENARY 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] - 


AM 2. Juni, 1837, griindete der zwanzigjahrige Buchhinale, 
Christian Bernhard Tauchnitz in Leipzig einen Verlag, der 
mehr zur Verstaéndigung zwischen Deutschland und England 
beigetragen hat als irgend ein anderes Ereignis in der Welt, 

Wer hat sie nicht schon einmal in der Hand gehabt, dies. 
kleinen handlichen Bandchen, die man in jeder Tasche ode, 
Handtasche bequem unterbringen kann. Welcher Englander 
oder Amerikaner hat sie nicht mit entztickten oder geriihrten 
Augen erblickt, in den deutschen Schaufenstern, ferne yon 
seiner Heimat, die Zeugen von der Grisse seines Landes, 
Und welcher Deutsche verdankt nicht einigen von diesen 
fiinftausend Titeln seine Aufklérung und seine Liebe fiir ejp 
Land, das er kennen lernte, bevor er es betrat. 

Die Tauchnitz Edition mit dem Untertitel “ Collection of 
British and American Authors” ist auf den Kontinent be. 
schrankt. Auf jedem Bandchen stehen die Worte “Not to 
be introduced into the British Empire and U.S.A.”, gleich 
der Uberschrift von Dantes Hille. Aber es gibt kaum eine 
englische Familie, die nicht—schon aus Kuriositat—sich 
einige dieser Bandchen aus Deutschland oder Frankreich 
mitgebracht hatte. Nur als Andenken natiirlich ! 

Bernhard Tauchnitz, der Begriinder der Tauchnitz Edition, 
kam aus einer alten Buchhandler-und Verleger-Firma. Sein 
Onkel Karl Tauchnitz hatte noch im achtzehnten Jahrhundert 
eine Buchdruckerei und Schriftgiesserei erdffnet und als 
erster in Deutschland die Stereotypie eingefiihrt. Er brachte 
Bibeln, griechische und rémische Klassiker, den Koran und 
Worterbiicher heraus. Sein Sohn Karl II. fiithrte das Geschaft 
bis 1865 fort und hinterliess sein grosses, durch Bibeln, Klassiker 
und Worterbiicher erworbenes Vermégen von vier Millionen 
Mark der Stadt Leipzig fiir wohltatige Zwecke als “ Stiftung 
eines Menschenfreundes.” 

Die jiingere Linie der Tauchnitz wurde nach dem Tode 
ihres Begriinders Bernhard, der als Baron und grossbritan- 
nischer General-konsul im Jahre 1895 fast fiinfundsiebzig- 
jahrig starb, von seinem Sohne Bernhard II. weitergefiihrt, 
Dieser Sohn war seit 1866 Teilhaber des Geschiftes, das er 
1921, als er als Achtzigjaéhriger starb, seinem Sohn Bernhard 
III. vererbte. Aber bereits 1934 h6rte die Dynastie der 
Tauchnitz auf zu regieren. Der Verlag wurde von der 
Firma Oscar Brandstetter in Leipzig tibernommen, unter 
Umstinden, die bis heute noch nicht véllig aufgeklart sind. 
Auch “ The Albatross,” der jiingere Briider der Tauchnitz- 
Serie hat mit seinen Autoren, den Arlen, Belloc, Conrad, 
Dunsany, Erskine, &c., sein Nest von Hamburg nach Paris 
verlegen miissen .. . 

Der alte Tauchnitz war jedenfalls ein Gentleman. Er 
hat als erster deutscher Verleger seine Autoren nicht aus- 
gepliindert, sondern sogar honoriert. Es hat damals noch 
keinen Urheberrechtsschutz gegeben, aber Bernhard Tauch- 
nitz liess dies nicht seine Autoren entgelten. Im Gegenteil, 
die englischen und amerikanischen Schriftsteller bestatigen 
ihm immer wieder in Briefen ihre Dankbarkeit. Baron 
Tauchnitz veranlasst 1871 den ersten Copyright-Vertrag 
zwischen England, Preussen und Sachsen und ist an der 
“ Berner Ubereinkunft zum Schutz von Werken der Literatur 
und Kunst” von 1886 wesentlich beteiligt. Die Diktatur, 
die die Einfuhr von Tauchnitz-Buchern nach England ver- 
bietet, ist nicht seine Schuld. 

Die Tauchnitz Edition zahlt 5.260 Titel, die in vierzig 
Millionen Banden verbreitet sind. Es ist also in den letzten 
hundert Jahren in jeder Woche ein Band erschienen. Ein 
Mann, der alle Bande dieser Ausgabe lesen wollte, brauchte 
bei taglich achstundiger Lesezeit rund 5.000 Jahre, um sich 
durchzulesen ! 

Die Bandchen, die jetzt 2 Mark kosten, erscheinen seit 

1934 in etwas modernisierter Aufmachung. An den Um- 
schlagen erkennt man den Inhalt des Bandchens: blau sind 
Liebesromane, griin sind die Reisebiicher, orange die Humor- 
biicher, rot die Kriminalromane. .. . 
' Langsam beginnt die Idee des Massenbuches von Deutsch- 
land aus, das der Welt die Reclam-, Tauchnitz—, Géschen-; 
Insel-, Teubner-, Kroner-, Fischer-, Langen-, Zellen-; 
Meyer-, &c. Biicher geschenkt hat, auch in anderen Landern 
festen Fuss zu fassen. Zur Freude des Lesers, des Verlegers 
und—last rot least—des Autors ! F, G. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Farmers’ Centenary 

A centenary of peculiar interest is imminent. About. this 
date a hundred years ago Gilbert and Lawes were together 
inspired by the thought that a new secret of fertility, meaning 
more wealth to the world at large, could be brought under 
human control. A little later—in 1839—they founded at 
Rothamsted in Hertfordshire a research station at which the 
soil in all its properties was to be studied. This oldest and best 
of research stations for agriculture has maintained a continuous 
policy ever since. It has increased of late out of recognition 
in the variety of its researches (for example, into bee problems) 
and in scope, but the experiments begun almost a hundred years 
ago are still carried on and form what may be called the vertebral 
thesis of the Institution. Rothamsted was visited during the 
week by the Minister of Agriculture and oversea visitors from 
the Empire and from Europe. Its director, Sir John Russell, 
has recently returned from a tour of advice in India, and its 
specialists are consulted by agriculturists from all parts of the 
world. Rothamsted is unique in the width of its recognition. 

* x * * 


Enduring Fertility 

It is my custom to visit Rothamsted at various seasons of the 
year and to follow its activities, but until this week when I 
went over the experimental plots with some of our visitors from 
overseas I had failed to realise one very striking and salient 
example of the value of long continuity in a particular research. 
It concerned the most famous of all the plots. The founders 
set apart certain plots for the growing of wheat continuously, 
year after year. One of these plots was manured yearly for 
the first twenty years, but has not received any manure for a 
good sixty years. The plot next to it has not been manured 
for eighty years. You can tell at a glance which plot is which ; 
and it is a statistical fact that the sixty-year-old plot, so to call 
it, yields nearly twice as much as the eighty-year-old -plot. 
This means, of course, that the effect of the manure has lasted 
for a good sixty years. 

x * * * 

A Green Secret 

It is a comfortable thought for those who treat the ground 
well that their work will benefit cultivators two generations 
later. It should give a pleasant glow to the new Minister of 
Agriculture, who has put the liming and draining of the soil 
in the forefront of his programme, for liming probably lasts 
even longer than most other sorts of manuring. Those who 
have grass lawn-tennis courts had a marvellous illustration of 
this during the last dry season. On one lawn at any rate, 
baked brown as a berry, you could trace the exact position of 
the tennis court over the past ten or twelve years. Where 
the lines had been whitewashed the grass was still fresh and 
green. Happily the owners had not adopted the device of 
corner irons but had readjusted the court each year. The 
greenest bits were where the lines had crossed one another. 
Farmers who lime lands that are now short of lime will increase 
the yield of crops in 1950 and perhaps in 2000 A.D. It may 
perhaps be as well to warn keepers of tennis courts against 
a possible inference from these facts. Lime is much better 
for the coarser feeding grasses than for fine grasses. That 
ingenuous and most scientific body, the Board of Green- 
keeping Research, recommend a certain acidity for the perfect 
green. Cocksfoot, the best of fodder grasses, is the worst of 
all enemies on the golf-green except perhaps poa annua, which 
was recently described by a member of the Ministry of 
Agriculture as the most useless of all grasses. The senti- 


ment would be approved both at St. Andrews and at Lord’s. 
x * x * 


Composts 

Research work, that concerns every other private gardener 
as well as every other farmer, still continues in reference to 
the use of ‘‘ adco,’’ a chemical product discovered during the 
War thanks in some measure to the interest and generosity of 
the present Lord Iveagh. Its virtue is that it will break down 
straw into a fertiliser that is pretty well as effective as farmyard 
manure. It will convert almost any waste vegetable matter 
into a good fertiliser and is so used for the rubbish heap in 
hundreds of gardens ; but the experiments with straw are the 
most important ; and grow more important since the multiple- 
harvester regards straw not only as waste product but an active 


nuisance. If you plough much straw into the land, it may 
seriously decrease the yield of the subsequent crop, though it 
may do some good at a later date. The most remarkable 
thing about straw treated scientifically, as at Rothamsted, is 
that it looks like farmyard manure. At ten yards away the 
very elect could hardy tell the difference. No final decision has 
been reached upon its value, relative to good farmyard manure, 
but the evidence that it is a valuable manure, both mechanically 
and chemically, is complete. The secret is a very thorough 
soaking of the straw with water before treatment. Some 
vegetable products of course do not need chemical treatment. 
Lawn grass, for example, may be dug in, as mustard or vetches 
or what not may be ploughed in, with excellent manurial 
effects and moderately prompt action. Nor is adco or other 
chemical necessary for those who make a ‘‘ compost ” such as 
becomes increasingly popular among market-gardeners. Any 
green rubbish whatever laid in a pit with a thin layer or two 
of farmyard manure in it is perhaps the ideal fertiliser. 


* * * * 


An Obvious Shrike 

The dry fly fisherman argues that he is a better man than 
other fishermen because he usually aims at a particular triumph 
over a particular fish, so the birdsnester may boast of his 
prowess when he goes to seek a particular bird’s nest and finds 
it. Such a triumph I propose to brag about. A red-backed 
shrike was seen flying across the common with a young mouse 
in its claws. Its direction was eastwards, so I set forth to find 
the nearest thorn bushes at that point of the compass. The 
bush must be some six feet high ; and the first I inspected was 
double that height ; and there, at about eight feet high, was a 
deep solid nest very much cupped ; and in it were four blushing 
eggs heavily spotted with ruddy brown at the thick end. Such 
luck is rare, though I know of stranger examples in the annals 
of naturalists who possess an almost uncanny sense of the 
places particular birds would choose for their nests. On the 
subject of shrike, is their “larder” a rare event in their natural 
history? I know good naturalists who say they have never seen 
a ‘‘ larder,”’ though half the world, and the books, talk of it as 
a standard thing. In South Africa I found the shrikes to be 
among the commonest and most obvious of birds ; and what is 
more the most ingenious singers. The Bokmakerie was in my 
experience much the most obvious of all the singers, both to 
the eye and the ear. We have no bird at all like it in musical 
talent. The cock begins the brief loud song and the hen 
finishes at so sharp and accurate an interval that you would 
never suspect the co-operation between two singers. 


* x x x 


Fewer Duck 

The ups and downs of the bird population are due to some 
queer causes ; perhaps the queerest is that duck are decreasing 
in Europe because of the value set on their eggs in Russia for 
cinema films. This cause as well as many others is being 
investigated by the excellent International Committee for 
Bird Preservation. Bird lovers should belong to the British 
section whose headquarters are at the Zoo in Regent’s Park. 
The most effective method in the diagnosis if not directly in 
the cure of the malady is the ringing of nestlings which is now 
undertaken in nearly all countries in Europe as in North 
America. The practice in relation to duck is to be greatly 
increased. A very large proportion of the duck that we know 
in Britain are winter migrants from overseas; and our own 
breeding grounds have diminished greatly. The old chronicles 
of Crowland Abbey for example contain frequent allusions 
to the drake of the Fens which were a standard source of 
food in these regions. By way of compensation our urban 
water reservoirs are visited by thousands of duck of many 
species, especially widgeon. If we had accurate knowledge 
of the breeding haunts of such duck—and our knowledge at 
present is rather scrappy—we should be able to bring the 
influence of the International Committee to work in protecting 
the duck at their nurseries. The close season ends too early 
and flapper-shooting is a peculiarly deadly pastime, but 
hardly a sport. I wonder whether the Committee have 
considered the ill effect of the multiplication of moorhen 
(which delight in pecking holes in the eggs of duck) and of coot. 


W. Beacy THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our ‘‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


—> 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Mr. Tempest Reilly, by showing that food prices in 
England are 35 per cent. cheaper than in Germany, seems 
entirely to answer Mr. Horsfall-Ertz’ criticism of my statement 
that food prices in Germany compare very unfavourably with 
food prices in England. 

There is one relevant comment, however, as regards the 
quality of the food. The quality of the bread is entirely 
different and really cannot be compared with English bread ; 
but even Germans complain that it has greatly deteriorated. 
Coffee at tod. (50 pfg.) per }31b. certainly is not what we 
understand by coffee, but some roast cereal. Whether it is 
possible to buy a tea substitute for rod. the } Ib. seems doubtful. 
Tea is a definite luxury and very expensive. Meat is also 
difficult to compare, not only in quality, but also in price, as 
the meat is cut quite differently in Germany, and if one asks 
for a joint such as we are used to, it is far more expensive. 

A person earning 200 RM. per month has a good position in 
Germany. Buta person in a corresponding position in England 
would be better paid, and he would not consider } lb. of butter 
per week sufficient for two people. The person in the 
corresponding position in England not only gets a better 
salary, but as Mr. Tempest Reilly shows, he can buy his food 
35 per cent. cheaper. As I showed in my article, clothes are 
far cheaper in England. And so are amusements, with a few 
exceptions : the cheapest seat in a cinema is usually 80 pfg. 
(1s. 4d.). Newspapers are more expensive, the morning 
edition of the Frankfurter Zeitung costs 4d. (20 pfg.). There 
is nothing in Germany which can compare with our sixpenny 
novels. One of the widely advertised books in Germany at 
the moment, The Book of the German Colonies, costs 9 RM. 
(15s.), which makes quite a hole in a weekly salary of £4 odd. 

A German therefore gets a smaller salary but has to pay 
higher prices for his goods. That he is able to live “‘ comfort- 
ably ” on this salary—and a great many have to live on far less— 
shows the great difference between ideas of comfort in England 
and Germany, for they tend to regard as luxuries things which 
we almost consider essentials. That they are able to exist at 
all is due to the far lower standard of living.—Yeurs faithfully, 

EVERARD ALLARDICE. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—In his answer to the article, “‘ Everyday Life in Germany,” 
Mr. E. Horsfall-Ertz says that in Germany a family consisting 
of 2 adults and 1 child aged 13 years could live quite “‘com- 
fortably and happily,” and furthermore can run a motor 
bicycle, with a gross income of 200 RM. per month. 

I am a German myself, living in Berlin, but find it quite 
impossible to agree with the figures given. 

The prices for flats in big towns are much higher. In Berlin, 
for instance, for 45 RM. per month one can rent only a 1} 
rooms flat. For the plainest 3 rooms flat one must pay at 
least 70 RM. per month. 

With regard to the food, every housewife can tell you that 
first of ali the quantities quoted in the statement are unduly 
small. For example, 1 lb. of fruit (that means 4 apples or 3 
oranges), or 2} lbs. of vegetables, are utterly inadequate for 
3 persons for a week, particularly as a child of 1} years must 
live mainly on this kind of food. What can be done with a 
% lb. of butter a week for 3 persons? Butter is very short, 
indeed, in Germany, but even the Government concedes 
4 lb. a week per head. 

The prices given in the statement are mainly those for 
lowest qualities. For example, meat costs from 0.70 RM. to 
2.50 a lb. Fruit is terribly expensive : apples cost 0.70 RM. a 
pound, so that families with even higher incomes than 200 RM. 
a month can hardly afford such luxuries. Much the same 
applies to vegetables. Again there is no comparison between 
the quality of food in London and Berlin. Cheese made from 
skimmed milk cannot be compared with English cheese, and 
analyses of the butter supplied in Berlin would come as a 
surprise to the English housewife. 





I cannot in the least understand the price of } Ib. tea, Coffee 
or cocoa given as 0.50 RM. ; 4 Ib. of coffee costs 1.20RM, to 
2.0, tea 2.50 to 6.0, cocoa 0.80 to 1.20. I can only suppose 
that roasted barley is used as a substitute in this particular 
household as in so many others. But in that case it should 
not be called coffee. 

Your correspondence figures are therefore in my opinion 
doubly misleading. It is true enough that many German 
families have to exist on 200 RM. a month or even less. But 
it would be bitter irony to describe this struggle for elementary 
necessaries as a comfortable and happy life. 

For obvious reasons I cannot sign my name.—I am, Sir, 
yours very truly, DEUTSCHE HAUsFRAU, 

Berlin. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sir,—Having lived in Germany since 1931 I am at a loss to 
know why your correspondents should base their comparisons 
of prices in Germany on the present nominal exchange rate of 
12 RM. tof. If this rate accurately reflects relative purchasing 
power, prices in Germany (measured in sterling) rose by about 
40 per cent. between November, 1931, and the winter of 1933 
(during which period the £ fell from 20 RM. to about its 
present level). Actually the purchasing power of the mark 
remained practically unchanged during this period, and its 
value in goods relative to the £ also remained unchanged. 
Surely therefore one should continue to base one’s comparisons 
on the rate of 20 RM. to the £, not because this is the 
present register mark rate but because it was the rate 
when the exchanges were free, whereas the rate 12 RM. to 
the £ is only one of at least four existing rates and bears no 
relation to price levels.—Yours, &c., 
F. B. AIKIN-SNEATH. 
Berlin, Lichterfelde-Ost, Koloniestr. 18. 


[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—If you will pardon my tardy contribution, possibly some 
of your readers would be interested in some figures based 
on the budget of one whose income approximates to that of 
Mr. Horsfall-Ertz’s cousin, whose budget he quotes in your 
issue of the 28th ult. 

Taking my own figure as roo in every case, the German 
prices would be as follows : 


Rent.. .. I00 (I have a house with garage and garden) 
Fuel '.. «+ 200 (coal; wood of course is cheaper) 
Electricity .. 200 (lighting rate) 
oe o» 240 
Bread o« 280 
Butter «> 205 
Margarine .. 222 
Cheese Aes 5. 


Eggs.. ois ee 
Potatoes .. 103 


Meat.. +0 £30) 
Sugar +. 240 
Jam .. -- 285 (based on home-made price) 


Milk. . 13 988 


Bearing in mind that the Tunbridge Wells area is not by any 
means one of the cheap areas to live in, your readers will observe 
that living is at least 50 per cent. more expensive in Germany ; 
on my figures 100 per cent. would be nearer the mark. It is 
when we come to consider the actual constitution of the food 
budget that the real position comes to light. According to 
figures given by Sir John Orr, the diet of Mr. Horsfall-Ertz’s 
cousin and his family is deficient in every single item except 
carbohydrates, and very deficient indeed in all the protective 
foods. 

It may indeed be true that he is living ‘“ comfortably and 
happily and that he owns and runs a motor cycle,” but your 
readers should remember that he belongs to the better off 
classes, the average wage of a German worker being 120 RM. 
per month and not 200 RM. One can only assume that the 
average German worker is being starved—and not very slowly 
at that.—Yours faithfully, W. DuRELL. 
White House, Crendon Park, Southborough. 
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GIBBON AND THE SPANISH WAR 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—To pretend that history repeats itself is a pleasant game, 
not always lacking in serious lessons. Some interesting 

llels to present events in Spain can be found in Gibbon’s 
account of the invasion of Spain by the Moors in the year 
710. The part of General Franco, it seems, was then taken by 
Count Julian, a Gothic General, who was highly connected with 
Church and aristocracy, but had the misfortune of being on 
the wrong side in a change of régimes. Involved in the disgrace 
of the unsuccessful faction, General Julian “ had little to hope 
and much to fear from the new reign.” The imprudent 
King Roderic banished him to Morocco. But Julian’s “‘ estates 
were ample, his followers valiant and numerous; and it was 
too fatally shown that, by his Andalusian and Mauritanian 
commands, he held in his hands the keys of the Spanish Mon- 
archy. ‘Too feeble, however, to meet his sovereign in arms, 
he sought the aid of a foreign power.” 

General Julian was commander of the fortress of Ceuta 
when it was besieged by the Arab leader Musa. That gentle- 
man suddenly received a message from General Julian ‘‘ who 
offered his place, his person, and his sword to the successor 
of Mohammed, and solicited the disgraceful honour of intro- 
ducing their armies into the heart of Spain.” 

Gibbon waves aside the romantic story that Julian’s daughter, 
Cava, had been ravished by the King of Spain, and that the 
father acted from motives of personal revenge. He thinks 
that Julian requested the aid of the Moors in order to satisfy 
his political ambition. And the traitor soothed his conscience 
“by the fallacious assurance that Musa should content himself 
with the glory and spoil, without aspiring to establish the 
Moslems beyond the sea that separates Africa from Europe.” 
He believed, in fact, that the foreigners would play his game, 
fight his battles, and duly withdraw to leave him in control. 

General Julian, says Gibbon, told the Saracen chiefs that 
their task would be easy. The Reds, to use the jargon of another 
period, would never fight; democracy had undermined the 
spirit of the people. ‘‘ The Goths were no longer the victorious 
barbarians who had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled the 
queen of nations, and penetrated from the Danube to the 
Atlantic Ocean. Secluded from the world by the Pyrenean 
Mountains, the successors of Alaric had slumbered in a long 
peace: the walls of the cities were mouldered into dust: the 
youth had abandoned the exercise of arms ; and the presump- 
tion of their ancient renown would expose them in the field 
cf battle to the first assault of the invaders.” 

In the month of July, 710, A.D., the Saracen armies crossed 
over to Spain and established their base in the castle and town 
of Julian, now called Algeciras. In the following spring they 
brought up reinforcements under a chief called Tarik, who gave 
his name to the rock where he landed: Gebel al Tarik, or 
Gibraltar. The rest of the story is well known. The main 
army of the Spanish Government was beaten in the neighbour- 
hood of Cadiz. King Roderic, seeking safety in flight, was 
drowned in the River Guadalquivir. ‘‘Count Julian had 
plunged so deep into guilt and infamy that his only hope was 
in the ruin of his country.”” That was duly established, and 
Gibbon passes the verdict on Julian that “‘ his rash invitation 
to the Moors and Arabs produced the calamities of 800 years.” 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, RICHARD FREUND. 


JAPANESE EXPANSIONISM 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Jenkins’, reply to my letter 
about Japanese expansion once again reveals familiarity with a 
type of paper to which discriminating minds do not attach too 
much importance. 

I note that he makes no attempt to answer my question. 
Perhaps he does not understand it. May I therefore be allowed 
to put it again, this time more simply. ‘‘ Can Japan solve her 
population problem by peaceful means if at the same time she 
is denied economic expansion?” Perhaps Mr. Jenkins will 
try and give an unprejudiced answer ; at least he might suggest 
some alternative method of solution by “‘ peaceful means.” 

If the endeavour leads him to study the writings of those who 
are competent to speak on Japan, I think we may expect an 
illuminating and somewhat different contribution in these 
columns from his pen.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Vicarage, Broxbourne, Herts. W.H. N.uRtAY WALTON. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT 


[Tc the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I see in your issue of May 28th last certain questions 
arising on Mr. W. R. Gordon’s letter under the heading of 
“* Smoke Abatement.” Apparently Mr. Gordon is acting under 
the premise that only coking coal can be used for carbonisation ; 
this is quite incorrect, as our particular company have carbonised 
many thousands of tons of non-coking coal. If this is a fact, 
as cannot in view of our experience be denied, the answers to the 
two questions are quite easily ascertained : 

(1) For domestic purposes non-coking coal can be with 
advantage carbonised, with the result that not only will the 
atmosphere be much cleaner, but in addition many advantages 
will accrue from the production of oil, spirit, creosote, &c., 
which are in great demand. 

(2) In the event of non-coking coal being used, as suggested, 
all supplies of coking coal will still be available for industrial 
purposes as now.—I am, yours obediently, 

RICHARD D. Harpy, 
Chairman and Managing Director. 
British Coal Distillation Ltd., 
King’s Court, 48 Broadway, London, S.W. tr. 


MURDER STATISTICS AND FREE WILL 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.]} 
Sir,—J. M. asks “Is there any possible way of reconciling 
the theory of Free Will with the remarkable uniformity of the 
annual number of murders” in the same community? For 
the numbers are different in different communities, and when 
they are altered. 

Yes. Free Will involves no uncertainty. The better you 
know anyone, and the more the motives are known, the more 
certain you are of the action coming, if there is Free Will to 
act on those motives. Knowledge that there is Free Will adds 
to the certainty of foreknowledge ; even when the agent does 
not know his motive. E.g., the case of homicidal epilepsy was 
influenced by the New Moon, as was the “‘ punch drunk ” by 
alcohol. 

Uniformity of numbers is the natural result of the same 
acting motives on the same community. Alteration of numbers 
shows alteration in motives. E.g., When Dr. Enid Charles 
showed that in 1911 there was a sudden drop in the birth-rate, 
which is now destroying the English, she proved that there was 
then a sudden alteration in the motives for baby-making in the 
English people. Just then the Midwives Act came into force 
over just those people. Anyone knowing the Midwives Act 
foretold a fall in the birth-rate, because we have Free Will.— 
Yours, &c., T. A. DUKEs. 

16 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I hope that your readers who own cars will not be led 
by J. M.’s letter in The Spectator of May 28th to argue from 
the fact that the number of people killed on the road is more 
or less the same every week that they have no free will and are 
not (even more or less) responsible for any people they may kill. 

The vogue of this strange argument for Determinism, which 
I have come across more than once in Hyde Park, seems to be 
due to Buckle’s History of Civilisation (1857), a book which the 
Dictionary of National Biography says “‘ won for its author a 
reputation which has hardly been sustained.” A fuller criticism 
of his work may be found in Lord Acton’s Historical Essays and 
Studies Nos. X and XI, ‘“‘ Mr. Buckle’s Thesis and Method ” 
and “‘ Mr. Buckle’s Philosophy of History.”—Yours, &c., 

CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
2 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 


LLAMAS 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Graham Greene’s justifiably vitriolic exposures 
of modern shams, as typified by the films, are among the 
week’s most stimulating reading. His pungent review of 
Lost Horizon is close-packed as ever, but not even in that 
exuberant film-fantasy was the ‘“‘lamaserai” zoologically 
presided over by a ‘ Grand Llama,” which my Concise Oxford 
Dictionary assures me is a South American, not a Belgian, 
ruminant !—Yours, &c., G. St. G. M. GOMPERTZ. 
“okohama, Japan. 
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SENIOR SCHOOLS. IN RURAL AREAS 
[To the Editor of ‘THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I am one of the managers: of the Rotherfield group of 
Council Schools. This group includes the parish of Crow- 
borough, which was cut out of the old parish of Rotherfield 
some thirty years ago, and this group area has now a population 
of 10,000, or thereabouts, and is in the rural district of Uckfield. 

In the county of East Sussex there are over one hundred rural 
parishes where the one elementary school is an Anglican school, 
and to which Nonconformist parents are compelled to send their 
children. What about senior schools ? 

I wrote on May Ist to the Director of Education, East 
Sussex County Council, as to the County Education Com- 
mittee’s proposals for the senior schools, asking him to let me 
know : 

(1) How many rural districts (not urban) there are in which 
it is proposed to form a central senior school ? 

(2) What number it is proposed as necessary to complete 
your scheme ? 

(3) Are there any in which it is proposed to have both a 
council senior and a church senior school ? 

(4) How many areas there are at present in which the 
character (church or provided council senior school) has not 
yet been determined and the name of the areas ? 

(5) In what parish has a senior provided school been erected 
or decided upon but not yet erected ? 

Here are the Director’s answers, dated: May roth, 1937: 

(1) A senior school is likely to be provided in seven or eight 
rural districts. 

(2) The scheme of reorganisation for the county, when 
complete, will show approximately two senior boys’ schools, 
nineteen senior mixed schools, with four or five senior division 
schools. 

(3) As far as I can tell at the moment there will be no area 
with both.a council and church senior school. 

(4) I cannot -give a definite answer to this question, as in 
certain areas responsibility for the provision of senior accom- 
modation is still under discussion, although the committee under- 
stand that the church are likely to assume responsibility. 

(5) Senior provided schools are in the following parishes: 
Burgess Hill, East Grinstead, Rye, Hailsham. 

As Burgess Hill and East Grinstead are urban areas and Rye 
is a small corporation, in the whole rural district areas of East 
Sussex Hailsham «vill be the only one with a council-provided 
senior school if present expectations are fulfilied. 

Eight years ago the managers of the Rotherfield group asked 
the Education Committee of the county council if it were decided 
that there should only be one senior school in Crowborough, 
that that one senior school should be a council-provided school, 
but when Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Education Bill was dropped 
in Parliament the county council’s reorganisation of schools 
was suspended awaiting developments. 

Last week we were informed that the managers of the 
Anglican Church School (Fermor’s Charity) have lodged plans 
with the County Education Authority and are asking that their 
school shall be the one senior school in Crowborough. _ 

The Fermor Charity school is an older school than the 
council-provided school, but the latter, opened forty-three 
years ago, is much larger, having 143 boys and girls of eleven 
years of age and over, as against sixty in the Fermor School. 
Without canvassing or agitation of any kind the numbers 
attending the council-provided school (372) have grown, 
showing a quiet but true evidence that the parents prefer it to 
the Fermor school. 

The ministers of the Methodist, Baptist, Free Church of 
England and Congregational Churches have sent a protest to 
the Minister of Education, Whitehall, and to the county council. 
It is surprising and inexplicable that the Nonconformist 
ministers of Crowborough were not approached by the church 
committee. Nonconformists have memories of the past, and 
hold deep conscientious convictions. To decapitate the larger 
and more efficient school in Crowborough, and to contemplate 
the appropriation of all the senior schools, except that of 
Hailsham, in the whole of the rural districts of East Sussex, 
in addition to the rate-aided single church schools in 108 
parishes, must be regarded as grossly unfair and unjust. In 
these days we hear much of the reunion of the Christian 
churches. To treat Nonconformists as outcasts does not even 
give the Church committee.an uneasy, conscience.—Yours truly, 
Sweethaws Lodge, Crowborough. ARTHUR T. H. SMITH. 


THE GENERATION OF GENTLEFOLK 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Under this heading Mr. Hamish Miles asks a Question 
Quoting Miss Yonge and the astounding “ Eric,” he desires 
to know what relation there was between Artistic Convention 
and the actualities of Mid-Victorian existence. 
May I, from my dotard pinnacle, quaver down an answer? 
I assure him that, despite our ineffabilities, we were not all 
mental deficients—already the shadows were rending, Tiny 
improptieties, even then, were taking form—ghosts of Georgian 
humour still lingered in the ewigkeit. 
An illustration? Let me supply it. I distinctly remembe 
a convivial Public Character who, by the exigencies of baptism, 
acquired kinship and kidney with Dean Farrar’s hero, 
Instantly and—so it seemed to us—inevitably he became 


’“ Eric, or bottle. by bottle.’”"—Faithfully yours, 


FRANK SAVILE, Major (ret.), 
Caledanan Club, St. FJames’s Square, S.W.1. 


{To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 


Str,—It was doubtless a slip of the pen which made your 
reviewer, Mr. Hamish Miles, speak of Miss Yonge’s “jim. 
peccably Broad Church outlook,” but, all the same, the 
accusation is enough to make the poor dear lady turn in her 
grave ! 

She was a devoted friend and follower of Keble, and, like 
all the Tractarians, she regarded the Broad Church party 
with the utmost horror. It was the rising tide of High Church 
enthusiasm all through her most active writing years, as well 
as her really admirable power of creating living characters 
(within the limits of her range), which carried her into such 
immerfise popularity Yours truly, EmiLiz£ Dow, 

26 Temple Fortune Lane, N.W. 11. 


GLENEAGLES 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$1R,—As the owner of Gleneagles, may I draw your attention to 
the Scottish Travel Notes in the May 28th issue of your paper? 

Let me draw your attention to the way in which Gleneagles 
is referred to in these notes as if it were an hotel. The so-called 
Gleneagles Hotel is not Gleneagles, nor has the hotel anything 
to do with Gleneagles, and the railway company own no part 
of the old estate of Gleneagles, which has been in the continuous 
possession of our family for the past 800 years ! 

Of course the writer of the article is discussing hotels, and 
it is quite clear that he is referring to the hotel and not to 
Gleneagles, but he is quite wrong in calling this hotel Gleneagles. 
We all know that owing to the ridiculous and outrageous way 
in which the railway company not only took the name of a 
neighbouring property for their hotel but advertised it as if 
they owned Gleneagles, the public have naturally been led 
astray as to what Gleneagles stands for. Certainly not for a 
railway hotel and all that such a place implies. 

As an old Scottish family it is the last place with which we 
want our name identified, and if A. A., who seems to have 
some knowledge of Scotland, does not know the truth about 
this so-called Gleneagles Hotel, perhaps you will pass_ this 
letter to him, and ask him if in future when he is writing about 
the hotel he will-not call it Gleneagles, but an hotel. 

Of course we all know that the public when they write or talk 
of Gleneagles mean the hotel, and while we cannot control 
the tongues or the pens of the public, there is no need for this 
annoying mistake to be made in print. 

As you may know, this hotel is only open for part of the year, 
but during that time I am so continually being bothered by 
letters and parcels, quite rightly being delivered at Gleneagles, 
that I have had. to have a circular printed. Of course anything 
addressed to Gleneagles is delivered at Gleneagles, and writing 
of the hotel as if it were Gleneagles only helps to perpetuate 
the nuisance. 

Please do not trouble to reply to this letter, or make excuses 
for the mistake made by your contributor, for we know all these 
excuses by heart long ago, but please do the owner of Gleneagles 
the favour of seeing that,so far as The Spectator is concerned, 
this annoying misuse of the name of my property is avoided. 

Let me repeat that no property of the railway company, 
hotel, golf courses or station is at any point on Gleneagles. 

The station now called Gleneagles is really, as it always has 
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beet Crieff Junction, or the point at which the line to Crieff 
javes the main line. 

Qur friends in the south have a very hazy idea of what 
Gleneagles is, and as there is a station quite wrongly called 
fer an estate upon which it is mot situated, they naturally 
gncluce that there must be a town or village of that name, 
whereas there is nothing except the old property of Gleneagles 
ghich has any right to the name. 

You would be amused if you saw some of the letters I receive 
shout Gleneagles. Not long ago a large publishing firm in the 
states wrote to “ The Lord Mayor of Gleneagles ” asking me 
for some details of the principal buildings in my well-known 
town, the town hall, the cathedral, &c.—Yours faithfully, 

BRODRICK CHINNERY-HALDANE OF GLENEAGLIS. 

Gleneagles, Auchterarder, Perthshire. 


BENTLEY THREE-DECKERS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sin —May I be allowed to protest against one statement 
in the article published under the above title in your issue 
of May 7th ? 

The writer, Mr. John Carter, asserts that 80 or 90 per cent. 
of the novels published by the firm of Bentley (and offered 
for-sale at auction a few days previously) were ‘* rubbish.” 
By this, presumably, he means that a large proportion of 
them have not survived as acceptable reading matter to later 
generations. 

Even if Mr. Carter has actually read all the books he rather 
arrogantly dismisses as “rubbish” and considers them by 
present-day standards negligible, he forgets that a publisher 
lives on a contemporary market and not on the admiration 
of posterity. 

A large proportion of the novels published by the firm of 
Bentley were in their day widely popular as light reading 
and in that capacity were enjoyed by thousands of intelligent 
persons as well as by an uncritical reading public. If, however, 
their appeal was to their own day rather than to ours, the 
inference to be drawn is, surely, that Bentley and Son were 
shrewd publishers—which, after all, is what they aspired 
to be. 

One further point. Mr. Carter’s contemptuous verdict 
on Bentley’s novels may lead his readers to imagine that those 
issued by other publishers were of greatly superior literary 
quality. Suppose it were possible to examine an almost 
complete file of the fiction published during the ’sixties, 
seventies, "eighties and “nineties by other firms of Bentley’s 
scope and standing, would the proportion of ephemeral fiction 
be any different ?—Yours, &c., Lucy R. BENTLEY. 

Upton, Slough, Bucks. (Mrs. Richard Bentley.) 


“TWO LEAVES AND A BUD” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—As Two Leaves and a Bud purports to be a novel and not 


} atract, I am not surprised that it has called forth the represen- 


tations which made Mr. Goronwy Rees qualify the general 
tenor of his review by the admission that the virtual slavery, 
which, I believe, exists on the tea plantations of Assam, may 
have been relieved by the withdrawal of the penal provisions of 
the Assam Labour and Emigration Act and the repeal in 1925 
of the Indian Workman’s Breach of Contract Act. 

But, in fact, the recommendations of the Royal (Whitley) 
Commission on Indian Labour, inspired by the evidence of 
the ghastly conditions prevailing in Assam (issued long after 
1925) have never yet been the basis of a Government measure 
to alleviate the lot of the plantation coolies. So that Mr. 
Rees’ estimate of their position as ‘‘ exploited, starving, cheated, 
dirty, diseased,” still holds good to a degree unimagined by the 
complacent directors of the monopolies which control the tea 
industry. 

It is an extraordinary comment on the attitude of the 
civilised custodians of the welfare of the Indian masses on 
the tea estates that a member of the Whitley Commission 
asked them if ‘they had ever visualised that there was a 
labour problem and taken a proper survey of it”; and they 
acknowledged that they could see no solution !—Yours faith- 
fully, MULK Ray ANAND. 


7 Woburn Buildings, W.C. 1. 


PUSEY HOUSE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In the little village from which I write stands Pusey 
House, in which E. B. Pusey was born 137 years ago. In the 
grounds of the house is a tiny church in which Dr. Pusey 
worshipped and officiated: his portrait is hung on the south 
wall, and a surplice which he wore is preserved in affectionate 
remembrance of him. 

Now the little church is in sad disrepair: the rain is coming 
through the roof. The rector (Rev. J. W. Cole) and his 
churchwarden (Mr. M. Hornby) have appealed for contribu- 
tions to a repair fund. I have been appointed Hon. Treasurer 
of the fund. There may be those who agree and those who 
do not agree with Dr. Pusey’s teaching. But he has been 
dead these 55 years: controversy is ended. His memory 
remains as that of a great man, a great scholar, a great 
churchman, a great son of Oxford. 

The people of the village attend the church and keep its walks 
and hedges trim. But literally there are but three or four 
people in the village who could contribute money. If anyone 
will send me a contribution, however small, in memory of th: 
great old man, it will be very thankfully received.. 

J. CHaRTRES MOLONY, 
Hon. Treasurer, Pusey Church Repair Fund. 

The Old Rectory, Pusey, Faringdon, Berks. 


THE DUKE OF WINDSOR 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR. ] 
S1rR,—I was pleased to see Janus’ remark : ‘*‘ Whoever may have 
been responsible for the decision that none of the Duke’s 
relatives and no British official in an official capacity should 
attend the ceremony, it was a most deplorable ruling.” 

Probably the great majority of the loyal subjects of King 
George VI desired on that notable occasion to assure his royal 
brother that they did not forget him, and that they wished him 
happiness commensurate with his supreme act of renunciation 
in stepping down from the most splendid throne in history. 
What prevented them, you ask? The spirit, unhappily alive 
in the Church today, which finds suitable expression in the 
Scottish Archbishop Gavin Dunbar’s curse of excommuni- 
cation : 

“I curse their head and all the hairs of their head ; I curse their 
shoulders, their breast, their heart, their belly, their hands, their 
feet, and every part of their body from the top of their head to 
the sole of their feet, before and behind, within and without. I 
curse them walking, and I curse them riding ; I curse them standing, 
and I curse them sitting. . . .” 
—Yours faithfully, 

18 St. Margaret’s Road, Swindon. 


J. B. Jones. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR:] 
S1r,—Owing to the paragraph in “ A Spectator’s Notebook ”’ 
of June 4th about the Duke of Windsor’s marriage, I am 
ceasing to subscribe to The Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 
Cotswold Lodge, Cheltenham. G. M. PEACH. 
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“SULTAN KEBIR” 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


IT is not easy to calculate now much money has been spent 
in the last thirty years upon teaching English children to 
read or speak French, but the large market which appears 
to exist for translations of French historical works is a 
curious commentary on the value received in return for this 
expenditure. 

Of the three latest translations for those who cannot read 
a French book, M. Charles-Roux’s account of Napoleon 
in Egypt is the most interesting. The book reads well, and 
has a number of remarkable illustrations. M. Charles-Roux 
concentrates upon the political and scientific aspects of the 
Egyptian expedition. It has been said with much truth that 
the modern study of Egyptology begins with Napoleon’s 
shipload of savants. They drew, measured, recorded; they 
did their work with such vigour that at Luxor their stock of 
lead pencils was exhausted, and the learned men were reduced 
to making pencils out of lead bullets which they melted and 
poured into reeds. Their achievements, including the dis- 
covery of the Rosetta stone, were more lasting than the 
political results of the expedition. Bonaparte was in Egypt 
for less than thirteen months. During this time his grasp 
of detail, his quick perception of circumstance, his high 
intellectual powers and manifold interests were seen to full 
advantage, but the enterprise, about which Bonaparte lied 
magnificently to Frenchmen, was a failure. 

M. Charles-Roux is inclined to look at this aspect of the 
affair too kindly. The ‘‘ conquest ” of Egypt ended with the 
evacuation of the French troops; or rather, of the men who 
were still alive, that is to say one-half of the 54,000 soldiers and 
civilians who had left Toulon. Napoleon’s administration was 
as ruthless as his battles. He put to death nearly 3,000 Albanian 
prisoners at Jaffa after French officers had given them a 
promise of safety. He was very severe upon the population 
of Cairo; M. Charles-Roux tones down this severity, though 
he admits Napoleon’s extortion of money by force, and his 
assent to an order that prostitutes found in the French barracks 
should be drowned in the Nile. Moreover, it is possible to 
exaggerate Napoleon’s adaptiveness. For all his talk he did 
not understand Moslems, and failed to win their support— 
possibly because, as M. Dard remarks in another context, 
he “ lacked tradition.” His march to Syria was a mistake ; 
even if he had taken Acre he could hardly have gone beyond 
Damascus. Napoleon spoke at large in later years about 
the things he might have done in the East. It is doubtful 
whether he would have been more than a splendid condottiere, 
holding down by force all who were near his reach. 

M. Dard’s book (which is well translated) shows Napoleon 
in an even less favourable light. His subject is the contrast 
between Napoleon and Talleyrand. Talleyrand, ‘‘ whose 
head was as courageous as other men’s hearts,” who never 
made an error in taste and never deserted either his own 
personal interests or his intellectual consistency; Napoleon, 
fundamentally as noble as Talleyrand was base, a man who 
adopted Talleyrand’s country, saved it from ruin, only to 
bring it again, when his sense of limits deserted him, to the 
verge of destruction. 





Bonaparte, Governor of Egypt. By F. Charles-Roux. Trans- 
‘ated by E. W. Dickes. (Methuen. 16s.)---Napoleon and Talleyrand. 
By Emile Dard. Translated b Christopher R. Turner. (Philip 
Allan. 21s.\—St. Helena. By Octave Aubry. Trans!ated by Arthur 
Livingston. (Gollancz. _ 18s.) 


Napoleon in one furious outburst of anger described 
Talleyrand in unprintable terms, and, by forcing him to 
marry his mistress, ‘‘ nailed his wife to him like a signboard,” 
There could be no neater gesture of contempt. Talleyrand 
summed up Napoleon’s later career in the words: “ What 
a pity it is that he is not lazy.” Each man was right. M, 
Dard thus has a superb theme; he has treated it well. He 
does not boast of his scholarship, but his book could not 
have been written without very wide reading and _investi- 
gation. One or two chapters are a little overloaded with 
detail, and a reader unfamiliar with the intrigues and counter. 
intrigues of the period may not find the story easy to follow, 
M. Dard’s judgement is generally very fair ; there is a half- 
seen background of allusion to the political problems of today, 
but this fact does not lead to serious distortion, and to some 
extent reference to the period before and after the Napoleonic 
age is necessary to show that Talleyrand’s policy was much 
more in the French tradition than was Napoleon’s magnificent 
shadow-hunting. 


The third of the three books is hardly on a level with the 
other two, though once again the theme is among the most 
dramatic in modern history : Napoleon at St. Helena. Unfor- 
tunately M. Aubry cannot distinguish between tragedy and 
melodrama, and his translator makes matters worse by using 
the language of old-fashioned dictionaries or of modern slang. 
On the other hand, the worst faults of the book are on the 
surface. The treatment of character and incident is con- 
sistent, and, in the main, accurate. M. Aubry never faces 
the central problem : what were the Allies to do with Napoleon 
after Waterloo? They could not allow him his freedom; 
they would not intern him in Europe. They could not risk 
another Hundred Days. It is useless to say that the choice 
of St. Helena was “‘ a capital mistake . . . in defiance of those 
unwritten laws that obligate towards the vanquished.” 
Napoleon was the last man who could appeal to “ unwritten 
laws.” of this kind. It is even more absurd for a Frenchman 
to describe Castlereagh as “spiteful ” and to assert that “ the 
English oligarchs of 1815 . . . had neither far-sightedness 
nor lofty courage. They had only vanity, jealousy, hatred, 
a brutal selfishness.” 


M. Aubry’s ignorance—there is no lesser word—in these 
matters fortunately does not affect his judgement to the same 
extent when he is dealing with lesser people like Sir Hudson 
Lowe. It is not easy for a Frenchman to be just to Lowe, 
or to admit even that he did the right things in the wrong 
way, but M. Aubry is much less unfair than many writers. 
He quotes Gourgaud’s remark that “if the Governor of 
St. Helena were an angel, Napoleon’s entourage would still 
complain of him.” He knows that the climat: of St. Helena 
was not that of a tropical swamp; that Napoleon, for 
deliberate political effect, refused to take reasonable care 
about his health; that Napoleon’s household was ridiculously 
extravagant, and that demands for economy were not hars) 
or unreasonable. Above all, he shows the miserable, petty 
grumblings and quarrels which came from boredom, and the 
change in Napoleon himself as hopes of return grew less. 
One may speak of a caged eagle; yet an eagle is a bird of 
prey. In the last analysis, Napoleon died of accidie; but, 
if he had been free, how many lives might not have been 
sacrificed to cure one man of his disease ? 
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Nine Macmillan Successes 
E. M. DELAFIELD: Nothing is Safe 7s. 6d. 


The “Daily Mail” book of the month 


“As neat and sharp as anything she has done.”—Times Literary Supplemeit 


“The story moves with such clearness, ease and readability that it would be easy to under-estimate the 
author’s remarkable skill. . . . This wise, understanding book.”—LEvening Standard 

“This brilliant, penetrating novel . . . sometimes harrowing and always absorbimg.’—Douglas West (Daily 
Mail). 


JAMES HILTON: We Are Not Alone 63. 


“Striking and lovely work.”—The Scotsman. 

“A small masterpiece of deft, swift, neat narrative.’’—Daily Telegraph 

“Tt is delightfully written, goes a cunning way of its own, and leaves you moved’ and impressed.”—Ralph 
Straus (Sunday Tinies). 


A. E. COPPARD: Ninepenny Flute: 21 Tales 7s. 6d, 


“The whole book is racy, free, typical of that peculiar convention of humour and oddity which i: 
Mr. Coppard’s own.”—H. E. Bates (Morning Post). 

“There is much in the tales for the human heart, much for the human mind.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 

“A deeply sympathetic observer of life . . . a master of the short story.”—Manchester Guardian. 


A. G. MACDONELL: Lords and Masters 7s. 6d. 


“An acidulated but uproarious satire.’—Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is a good tale well told . . . chapter after chapter of deadly satire. ... It is sheer delight.’”-—Howard 
Spring (Evening .Standard). 

“Shows Mr. Macdonell at the top of his form.’”—Alan Thomas (Bystander). 


MARGARET MITCHELL: Gone With the Wind 10s. 6d. 


The outstanding success of Two Continents 
Phenomenal Sales 
IN AMERICA 1,350,000 
ENGLISH EDITION. 8th Impression. 60th Thousand 





LIONEL ROBBINS: Economic Planning and 


International Order _— 8». 6d. 
“An exceedingly able and lucid criticism of the modern schemes fgr the political planning and control of 
economic processes.’”—J. A. Hobson (Manchester Guardian). 
“A most useful and stimulating book.”—J, A. Spender (Spectator). 
“A noble ideal of international peace and justice inspires the book.”—Daily Herald. 


ROBERT BYRON: The Road to Oxiana 10s. 6d. 


“As long as there is Mr. Byron to travel for me, and to write of his travels, I shall not move very far 
from my comfortable armchair; some observers are inspired.”—Vernon Fane (Sphere). 

“Written with a good deal of humour and observation.”—The Field. 

“The author writes extremely well.,—L. P. Hartley (Sketch). 


EM. DELAFIELD: Straw Without Bricks: 


| Visit Soviet Russia 7s. 6d. 


“Funny she has been, but wise and understanding too, and fair—a fine achievement. . . . She has created 
or enshrined a gallery of characters who will never be forgotten.”—Punch 
“Miss ‘Delafield in Russia is delightful as ever... . Her wit is sharp and can make the reader laugh aloud 


... genuinely unbiased.”—London Mercury. 


SEAN O'CASEY: The Flying Wasp - Gs. 


“This stimulating, pungent and overwhelmingly necessary indictment of our devitalised and coddied drama 
and its pontitical appraisers. ... The book has a deep sense of the value of dramatic literature.”"—DPunch. 
“Full of wisecracks and witty reflections.”—Morning Post. 

“It has the merits of righteous anger, and simple convinced sincerity.”—7ime and Tide. 


(All prices are net) 
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A MODEL COLONY. 
Native Administration in Nigeria. “By Margery .Perham. 
(Oxford University Press. 17s. 6d.) 
STUDENTS of colonial policy, and indeed all who are interested 
in present-day Africa, have been eagerly looking forward to 
Miss Perham’s new book. Few people are better qualified to 
interpret, and to criticise, British colonial policy in Africa. 
Behind her there is the weight of personal observation, of 


contact with country and people, and that invaluable authority — 


which can be derived only from the rare combination of 
detached perspective and practical experience. The book, 
the first of a series, is devoted to one territory only. But 
Nigeria is in many respects a colony of outstanding interest. 
Its size makes it the second largest British possession in Africa. 


Its population of nearly twenty millions makes it second to — 


none among British colonies and protectorates. Within 
its boundaries it encloses a diversity of races and. cultures, 
forms and stages of civilisation, which is comparable only to 
India. And, last but not least, it was in Nigeria that that 
experiment in colonial administration originated which, 
under the name of Indirect Rule, was to revolutionise colonial 
policy. 

As seems to have been the fate of most colonial enterprises 
of this country, the colonisation of Nigeria started in a hap- 
hazard way in which there was little to foreshadow the develop- 
ments which were to come. Commercial expansion oddly 
combined with general humanitarian ideas (the anti-slavery 
campaign) marxed for Nigeria, as for many other colonies, the 
beginning of British interest. But sooner perhaps than her 
sister colonies, Nigeria found her soul: divergent interests 
were unified, and a non-committal and a little dubious official 
attitude gave way to a clearly formulated policy. It was a new 
policy ; it proposed to administer the native races through 
their own traditional institutions. ‘The European officer was 
to become the adviser of the native rulers rather than an indepen- 
dent administrator. And the African rulers, left-in their position 
of local sovereignty, were to hold this authority in the name of 
the Government, eventually as salaried officials of what had 
become the Nigerian Native Administration. 

Indirect Rule is, in the main, the work of one man, Lord 
Lugard. First evolved in Northern Nigeria, where highly- 
developed indigenous political systems offered themselves, 
ready for use, to the handful of British officers who were to 
administer the vast territory, it was destined to conquer one 
by one all British colonies, both within and outside Africa. 
Much has been said and written on Indirect Rule. But too 
often the discussion remained on a level too abstract and 
general to be really fruitful. Here on the other hand Miss 
Perham paints Indirect Rule with a realistic brush. She shows 
it not merely as a brilliant “‘ philosophy ” of the government of 
primitive races but, above all, as a specific, concrete technique of 
administration which has been built up slowly and patiently 
during the last thirty years, and which—as most techniques 
of administration all round the world—will never be quite past 
the stage of trial and error. It is easy to reject (and, for that 
matter, to agree with) the general principles of Indirect Rule. 
But really to understand it and to assess its value is to study, 
with Miss Perham, all the details of a highly complex machinery 
of administration—technical questions of finance and expendi- 
ture; the organisation of local Native Treasuries ; common- 
place problems of bureaucracy ; the intricacies of taxation and 
jurisdiction ; the technicalities of agricultural experiments or 
medical planning; the problem of co-ordinating - effectively 
departments which are apt to forget that they are but depart- 
ments ; and, running through all this, the problem of educating 
and teaching the people, rulers as well as subjects, to make 
wise and effective use of the administrative machinery which 
is increasingly being entrusted to their hands. 

To teach and to educate—this is perhaps the essence of 
Indirect Rule. ‘‘ Our immediate task is the political—we might 
better say administrative—education of the whole people 
through local self-government developed where possible from 
the basis of their own iristitutions.” But obviously, here, too, 
lies the gravest problem of Indirect Rule. How escape the 
fundamental antagonism in this system which, working for the 
preservation of native institutions and ways of life, yet must in- 
volve the creation of new social and economic conditions which 
may, overnight, render the traditional institutions obsolete sur- 
vivals? To enlist, as Miss Perham suggests, the services of the 
modern, sociologically minded anthropologist will go a long way 
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towards assessing the value and workability of native instity 
tions in a changing, or changed, society. But then his oa 
slow and difficult job, while Government and departments . 
exponents of European commerce and the Nigerians themseles 
(they perhaps most of all), cry for quick decisions, 

It is perhaps not surprising that there should be a growin 
resentment against Indirect Rule among many chums 
Africans. True, this resentment is very largely the EXPression 
of impatient, shortsighted and egoistic ambition on the part of 
an “‘ educated minority.”» But Miss Perham errs, |] think 
in believing this resentment to be restricted to the small] group 
of Europeanised Nigerians in Lagos and the South. Crit. 
cism of Indirect Rule, though not as positively formulated, is 
manifest also among the other less advanced groups. It jg 
mainly directed against a perpetuation of social conditions 
which, in an undisturbed development, may have been but q 
passing phase ; -against the backing by the British Governmen 
of a distribution of power which originally was much. less 
rigid, and much more subject to adjustment and change, 
Miss Perham states herself that, as matters stand at presen, 
“in Nigeria . . . Africans are almost wholly unable to criticise 
the way in which they are being governed except by the 
crude protest of disorder.” She describes two violent re. 
bellions which bear witness to this fact; I have myself wit. 
nessed, quite recently, similar outbreaks. ' 

Still, this situation reflects a fault only in the technical 
application, not in the system, of Indirect Rule. Nigeria js 
realising now the most essential implication of Indirect Rule, 
namely, to make the Administration as elastic as possible, and 
capable of readjustment and development. Sir Donald 
Cameron, a year or two ago, re-stating the ideas of Indirect 
Rule, spoke of the hope of gradually evolving “‘ a more modern 
form of native constitution.” To combine the old and the ney, 
to balance factors of tradition and progress, always and every- 
where a difficult problem, becomes a vital concern in Nigeria, 
where such compromise forms the very basis of the policy. 
This country has often been called a master in the art of 
blending the past with modern trends : this art will, no doubt, 
bear fruit also for this, perhaps her most promising, dependency, 

S. F. NabEL. 


WHAT ARE WE PRESERVING? 


Britain and the Beast. Edited by Clough Williams-Ellis. (Dent. 
10s. 6d.) ; 

Tue land is the reservoir of fertility, to be handled in the way 
which is most serviceable now, and which will provide the 
largest yield of vital foodstuffs in an emergency. From this 
principle, the right use of every acre in the kingdom could be 
deduced ; the proper development of our towns, and the 
relations of town, village and countryside, determined. Those 
who wish to think the problem out for themselves will find 
most of the necessary material in this book ; and, in the essays 
contributed by Professors Abercrombie and Stapledon, Mr. 
Eden, Mr. Boumphrey, Mr. Street and Mr. Sharp in particular, 
a body of most suggestive ideas, the prolegomena to a policy. 

Of course, twenty-six authors, writing independently on 
so large a subject are sure to present much variety of 
opinion. Mr. J. M. Keynes, who leads off, tilts merrily 
at “‘the subhuman denizens of the Treasury,” that purblind 
race of miserable men whose arrogant stupidity alone 
stands between us and such a plan for rebuilding London 
as Nebuchadnezzar might have published, with illustrations 
by John Martin. “I affirm,” Mr. Keynes says, and what Mr. 
Keynes affirms it is not for mortals to deny, ‘‘ that there can 
be no ‘financial’ obstacle: to -such achievements’ as the 
creation, along the Thames from Waterloo Bridge to Green- 
wich, of “‘the most commodious and healthy working-class 
quarters in the world,” with “‘ parks, squares, and playgrounds, 
with lakes, pleasure-grounds and boulevards and every delight 
which skill and fancy can devise.” 

That shows the right*spirit, anyhow, the spirit which presided 
over Wren’s unrealised plans ; and until we have learnt to think 
and see on this grand scale, both in space and time, I doubt if 
anything really effective can be done to arrest the spoliation of 
the land. Severally, here and there, the C.P.R.E. and the 
S.P.A.B. and the rest of the alphabet have done, and are doing, 
excellent work. ‘To the National Trust the whole nation is 
indebted. But in face of the mischief impending and descending 
from all sides on the land, their united efforts resemble rather 
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“cho knows more about Yoga than any living Englishman’ 
—wvide Daily Skeicit 


Mysticism of the Orient 


A SEARCH IN SECRET INDIA 


FOREWORD BY SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 





An intimate and unusual picture of the inner life of India. The author 
penetrated to the secret places and lived with sages, yogis and mystics who 
confided to him many of their age-old secrets. Now translated into German, 
French, Danish, Czechoslovakian, etc. 27 unique _ illustrations. 

Eighth Impression. 15/- 
“His work is excellent. It has life, colour, movement.”—-TJinres. 
“A Search in Secret India is a fascinating book.”—Sunday Dispatch. 
“The very embodiment of all that India holds most sacred.”—Sir Francis Younghusband, 


A SEARCH IN SECRET EGYPT 


A book that brings to the reader the exotic glamour, the magic and mystery 
of Egypt, Ancient and Modern. Startling experiences during a night spent 
alone in the Pyramid, and with Fakirs and Snake-charmers. With seventy-five 


remarkable illustrations. : Fourth Impression. 18/- 
“A spirited, revealing book. He tells his stories well, and more than seventy photographs add to the effect.”— 
Morning Post. 


“He has spent months in the mysterious land of the Nile, exploring its secrets.” —People. 


“Extraordinary experiences among the fakirs, snake-charmers, and magicians of modern Egvpt.”"—Daily Sketch, 


THE SECRET PATH 


A fully detailed description of the technique pursued by the author while in the East, which 
rewarded him with remarkable spiritual experiences. Tenth Impression. 5/- 


“One of the noblest attestations to Spiritual truth this century has produced.” —I/nquirer. 


A MESSAGE FROM ARUNACHALA 


The Inspiration that may be gained for living and the spiritual basis upon which should be met 
the difficulties of everyday life. Third Impression. 5/- 


“Those who know Paul Brunton have looked with interest to each succeeding book by him. In the latest Brunton 
writes with a burning conviction and reaches the heart of a matter with penetrating insight.”—Birmingham Mar, 


A HERMIT IN THE HIMALAYAS 


- “Tam convinced that Brunton is one 
Demy 8vo. 7/6 


In his Foreword to this book, Prince Mussooree Shum Shere of Nepai says : 
of the chosen instruments to interpret the half-lost wisdom of the Fast.’ 
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the attempt to divert a swarm of locusts by waving an umbrella 
at them. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith describes the process of assault and 
ravage : 

“Let a place once become known as a beauty spot, and it is 
ruined—overrun by hordes of builders, and garage, charabanc, 
café, shop proprietors, living as it were on its immoral earnings. 
Even if some rescue society may contrive to save it, all that happens 
is that the ugliness settles round it instead of on it. I have long 
felt the uselessness of attempting to save any threatened piece of 
England less than a thousand acres, knowing that the advertisement 
only attracts spoliation and the result is a worse blot than if the 
trouble had been left unadvertised.” 

The notion of the Beauty Spot had its meaning and value in 
the days when Cheddar or Dovedale was not to be reached 
without toil and adventure, and when the traveller very likely 
found himself alone when he got there. But nowadays, in 
whatever fine language about nature and the human spirit 
it be dressed up, it ministers to the wholly false notion 
of the land as the townsman’s playground. ‘That the desire 
of ‘sportsmen’ to insert pieces of metal from a distance 
into the bodies of grouse should be permitted to prevent 
citizens as a whole from walking on moors or in woods seem 
to me offensive to much and repugnant to common sense.” 
So Mr. Joad. To whom Mr. Moore would doubtless reply. 
that, but for the sportsmen thus laboriously characterised, 
“citizens as a whole”’ would by now have very few woods 
to walk in, except the economic plantings of the Forestry 
Commissioners, who certainly do not encourage “‘ citizens 
as a whole,” or even little girls in search of primroses or lovers 
in quest of privacy to roam very far down their wire-fenced 
glades. 

But Mr. Joad never lacks courage in controversy, and on 
page 70 he declares his conviction that ‘‘ the days of farming 
in England are past.’ It is true that he adds the limitation 
“*in so far as farming means arable farming able to stand on 
its unsubsidised legs,”’ a limitation which is meaningless in 
itself and irrelevant to the question in hand. Mr. Street’s 
rejoinder that ‘“‘ the dairy industry alone employs more people 
than all our shipbuilding and electrical engineering added 
together,” and that ‘‘our country. folk produce and sell off their 
land for money goods equal to more than half the value of our 








Isn’t it worth while paying three 
sixpences to get these tiresome things 
taped once and for all: Either as a 
first introduction or a “ refresher,” 
C. E. M. Joad’s Great Philosophies of 
the World does its work well—a short 
account of the world’s wisdom, from 
Heraclitus to Professor Moore, which 
most people could read with profit. 

Can you, for example, say off-hand 
what Berkeley thought about triangles, 
or what Bergson’s fountain simile is 2 
Can you define, even approximately, 
empiricism : conceptual realism : neo- 
realism : representationalism :  utilita- 
rianism : monadology ? 

Spend the price of a cinema seat on 
Joad’s Great Philosophies of the World 


and never be at a loss again. 


NELSON 
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total export trade,”’ puts the matter on the right footing 
and Mr. Joad’s gracious concession that a certain amount 
of ‘‘ farming ” should be kept going to give the hikers something 
pretty to look at, only shows how unwisely even a wise may 
may sometimes talk. 

G. M. Young, 


BIRMINGHAM AND BEAUTY 


Industrial Art in England. By Nikolaus Pevsner. (Cambridge 
_ University Press. 16s.) : 

ALTHOUGH the gist of Dr. Pevsner’s researches have heey 

known to interested persons through his lectures and article 

for some time, one has to be grateful to the Cambridge Univer. 

sity Press for its enterprise in making them available in volume 

form and with adequate illustrations. They constitute the most 

valuable book yet published on the subject as far as England jg 

concerned, because of the facts which have been collected 
together from so many sources, as well as for his interesting 
deductions and suggestions. The author was entrusted by 
Birmingham University with the task of discovering the exact 
status of the industrial designer in the Midlands, but he carried 
his investigations into a much wider field, forward amongst 
retailers and consumers, and backward amongst art schools, - 
Never content with hearsay or isolated instances, he has built ’ 
up an incontrovertible structure of cause and effect which 
should be of the greatest service to manufacturers, if they 
have the wit to use it, and to the educational authorities. 

The fact that Dr. Pevsner is a foreigner might have led 
him to veil his conclusions with excessive caution and tact, and 
thus have reduced their value. Fortunately he has realised 
that we are not, as a nation, averse from criticism, and he has 
published his findings with a frankness that I have hardly ever 
seen surpassed in print, and which no Government report would 
dare to imitate. It is true that the firms are not always specific- 
ally named, but this would be unnecessary for the purpose of 
the book. His opinion on trade customs, on the deplorable . 
standard of pattern design in carpets, wallpapers and glass, his 
comments cn certain art schools, are vigorous and fully deserved, 
Nor need we take offence, for he admits that the standard is - 
equally low in most countries abroad. Indeed I should say 
that provincial taste in France is decidedly worse than in 
England. But that is hardly a matter for any complacency 
on our patt. 

Amongst the trades with the best designs Dr. Pevsner 
groups sports goods, travel articles, motor-cars, sanitary appli- 
ances, watches and windows. Amongst the worst, furniture, 
jewellery and carpets. He endeavours to analyse the reason’ 
for the great disparity which exists at present and finds it hard 
to give reasons which can be generally applied. It is true 
that the utility articles inevitably respond to machine produc- 
tion and conform to a standard: of unobtrusive decency, while 
the more decorative articles are subject to whims and fashions. 
But this hardly explains the high standard of curtain design 
and the deplorable patterns of linoleums. I think that Dr. 
Pevsner has overlooked one influence, which longer residence 
in this country might have suggested to him—namely, the 
accident of personality. It so happens that in some trades, such 
as furnishing-textiles or printing, a few progressive men, such 
as James Morton or Harold Curwen, have gradually infused 
their private passion for good design into a trade as a whole. 
In other industries no such personality has arisen. In some 
cases one can trace direct descent from William Morris, in 
others accidents far more casual. The improvement in radio 
cabinets was due to one man in the first instance, as Dr. Pevsner 
quotes elsewhere, while the case of cut-glass was equally 
fortuitous. In time other trades will come into line, but at ° 
present a person of any taste will probably decide to do without 
contemporary carpets or jewellery altogether. 

The Paris Exhibition of this year (should it ever be ready) 
will give us the chance of seeing where we stand in relation 
to:other nations in the matter of our everyday surroundings. 
Five years ago Germany had a great start of us, but I doubt 
if there has been any progress under the present régime, and 
we ourselves have not been idle. Indeed, the leaven of thinking 
and agitation of the last twenty years has been having its effect 
as much in Government action as in production by industry 
for ordinary use. Our national Pavilion at Paris, which has + 
been planned under the general direction of Mr. Frank Pick, . 
ought~to~be ‘moré ‘creditable to uS than anything yet staged” 
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BRITAIN: 


and the Beast 


Edited by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Lloyd George writes: 


‘A task of supreme importance 
is the awakening of the nation 
to the treasures of our neglected 
countryside. Here is gathered 
a wealth of brilliant and chal- 
lenging articles, united in that 
desire. I am whole-heartedly 
with them in their purpose.’ 


26 DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS 
57 PHOTOGRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS 
[Prospectus post free] 


On Journey 
VIDA D. SCUDDER 


An interesting insight into 
American life is provided in 
this autobiography of one who 
has travelled widely and well, 
meeting many outstanding 
personalities on both sides. of 


the Atlantic. 10/6 


Clouds of Glory 


JOHN MOORE’S novel - 7/6 


By the author of ENGLIsH COMEDY, etc. 


Stubhs at Fifty 


GUY POCOCKR’S novel - 7/6 


Second large Printing 


By the author of DESIGN FOR A STAIRCASE, etc. 


An Encyclopaedia of 


LONDON 


Edited by WILLIAM KENT 


‘A learned, fascinating book, 
with its subjects chosen very 
wisely and most brilliantly dis- 
cussed with scholarliness and 
humour.’—Evening News. 800 
pp. 550,000 words. Illustrated. 


[Prospectus post free] e: / 6 
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MAXIMS OF LIFE. Ill 





Ay 





Take the bull by the horns. 


Our friend tried this and his 
hopes rose high at once. 


HERE IS ANOTHER MAXIM:— 


Half a loaf is better 


than no bread. 





Many whom we help do not 
know where even the half 
loaf is coming from, but their 
hopes are also high. Help 
us to satisfy them. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
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abroad, or for that matter, anything in this country since the 
Dorland Hall Exhibition of 1933, on which it is to some extent 
based. For those who would understand its virtues and short- 
comings Dr. Pevsner’s is not a bad introduction. For all 
engaged in the making of artistic wares or in art education this 
book is a landmark, NOEL CARRINGTON. 


PIGMENT AND POLITICS 


Half-Caste. By Cedric Dover. 
Lancelot Hogben. (Secker and Warburg. 


With a Preface on Prejudices by 
10s. 6d.) . 
WRITERS on miscegenation are accustomed to appeal for 
pronouncements as to its beneficial or deleterious consequences 
for posterity to a scientific opinion which is far from unanimous 
regarding them. Mr. Dover’s approach to the problem, though 
not exceptional in this respect, is in many ways a fresh one. 
A Eurasian, with a formidable record of research in biology 
behind him, he combines, perhaps uniquely, the faculties of 
both subject and observer, and if a few passages in his book 
seem to belie the claim on its dust-cover that the author displays 
much of the “ supreme impartiality of the mongrel,” those 
who appreciate the often unenviable lot of’ the partially 
“coloured” peoples, which he describes so feelingly, will 
condone an occasional expression of bitterness. Here, then, is 
a ‘‘ marginal man ” speaking for his kind and speaking with a 
challenge that isnottobeignored. In seeing as a condition of the 
fullest development of a classless society, a trend towards “‘ that 
greater biological and cultural uniformity,’’ which he believes 
would result from the prolonged crossing of different human 
stocks, Mr. Dover does not conceal his political leanings. It 
is open to question, however, whether the eventual amalgamation 
of the principal varieties of man can yet be predicted with any 
confidence, and one is inclined to judge from Mr. Dover’s 
thesis that the égalitarian is more to the fore in it than the bio- 
logist. With the limitations of present knowledge, only the 
boldest voice dares to proclaim a pan-racial millennium. 

The first five chapters of Half-Caste deal with inter- 
marriage, with the function of cross-breds in the diffusion 
of culture and with current prejudices about race, a word 
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Mr. Dover, like other recent writers, would prefer to 50 
replaced by the term “‘ ethnic group.” Both he and Professp 
Hogben, who contributes a stimulating preface, have g lot 7 
fun at the expense of the eugenics movement, which dos 
not require the services of the reviewer to defend it, The 
“newer genetical school” of anthropology is another 
yet Mr. Dover clings to some doubtfully tenable Views of 
the conventional anthropologists when he discusses eatly 
** Mediterranean” types in five pages devoted to the racid 
composition of the English. It is strange that so well-informed 
an inquirer should be content to accept traditional inferences 
rather than the conclusions of such an authority as Dr. G, 4 
Morant, who from a detailed investigation of skeletal remaing 
has shown the Neolithic population of this country to posseg 
“clear ‘Nordic’ and no ‘ Mediterranean’ affinities.” My 
Dover’s discovery that today ‘‘the Nordic type is being 
increasingly eliminated, the majority of modern Englishmen 
being impressively Mediterranean in aspect,” together with g 
later statement that “‘ physically and culturally and tem. 
peramentally the world’s mixed breeds have a distinct affinity 
with the Mediterranean type,” has a faint flavour of Madison 
Grant about it, though he is anything but a Nordicist. (This 
digression would be unnecessary if Mr. Dover had not chosen 
to ride his Mediterranean horse to death.) In his sixth and 
seventh chapters he is on safer ground with an account of 
the history and aspirations of the Anglo-Indians, “new 
style,” and a moving study of the Eurasian poet and rationalist 
Derozio, who died at the age of twenty-three a century ago, 
The rest of the book is chiefly concerned with a survey of 
mixed communities, large and small, which are treated 
brilliantly and with a wealth of citation. It ends with a 
consideration of Precepts and Policies, of which the tenor 
of Mr. Dover’s has already been indicated. The biblio- 
graphical appendix could not easily be bettered. 

Half-Caste deserves a wide public. It is strong meat and 
will be distasteful to many conservatives. ‘Those anxious to 
acquaint themselves with the direction of certain miscegenatory 
sentiments at the present time are well advised to buy and 
read it. J. C. Trevor. 





THE LAST OF THE LATINS 


The Works of Walter Savage Landor. Vols. XIII, XIV, XV 


and XVI. Poems. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. (Chapman 
and Hall. 120s.) 

Landor’s Poetical Works. Edited by Stephen Wheeler. Three 
Vols. (Oxford University Press. ' 60s.) 


WaLtTeR SAVAGE LANDOR is an example in English of the 
“pure” poet. Independent in character and in means, he 
was able to shut himself off from the judgements of his con- 
temporaries at an early age. His wealth was backed up by 
a vitriolic temper; although a brilliant scholar, he refused 
to compete in school or university examinations, and was in 
fact expelled from both institutions. He followed up this 
start by living for the greater part of his life physically abroad 
and mentally in a world of heroic thought. 

He might have become as much a Latin as Lytton Strachey 
shows Beddoes to have been an Elizabethan. But his violent 
and generous personality does provide a link between the 
widely separated ages which he inhabited: even in his most 
polished classical epigrams we are aware of someone warm 
and angry. Occasionally too his poetry shoots off—by a 
process familiar enough in the romantic tradition—at a 
political tangent, if the subject is sufficiently remote and 
generalised. Thus we can read poems in these volumes 
which seem remarkably relevant to the situation in Spain 
today : 

“* Resist the conqueror, spurn the slave 
And striking home for equal laws 
Pray fortune to sustain the cause. 
Not such is theirs as wafted o’er 
The crescent and the crafty Moor ; 
No tears for virgin honour flow 
No father calls the avenging foe ; 
Napoleon leads no faithless host, 
Nor tears the heart that trusts him most, 
A rescued son, a prince restored, 
Against his country draws the sword, 
And wyly priests in vengeful mood 
Surround their fires with dykes of blood: 
Turn then, O fortune and sustain 
The cause of freedom and of Spain!” 

Purist as he is, no writer is so English as Landor, in his 
eccentricity, his desire to live abroad, his love of the classics, 
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A re- examination of Christian Theism in the light of 
modern science and humanism. 


NONE OTHER GODS 


By Dr. Visser ’T Hoort 
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5s. net. 
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Federation 


| A singularly penetrating diagnosis of the modern situation 
| and a convinced and convincing statement of the 
Christian cure, 


| CHRISTENDOM AND ISLAM 


Their Contacts and Cultures down the Centuries 
By W. Witson Casu, D.D. 
5s. 





nel, 


THE MINISTRY AND 
THE SACRAMENTS 


| Edited by R. Dunkertry, Ph.D., and A. C. 
| Heapiam, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 


18s. net. 


| An international symposium by distinguished theologians, 
published for the Faith and Order Committee. 
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his championing of pure aesthetic standards. } 
a tradition in which Beddoes was perhaps the. most brilliant 
and dazzling failure, Beckford the most’ illustrious amateur, 
and which Browning managed to enrich with his. potent 
but less aristocratic view of life. Today this tradition of 
the writer whose inspiration is not experience but travel and 
art is adorned by Sacheverell Sitwell. — 

Landor’s early poem “‘ Gebir,”” with its remote philosophy, 
its Miltonic technique, its distraught plot, is one of the most 
confusing epics ever attempted. -Yet it contains some of the 
most beautiful poetry in the language ;. poetry of extra- 
ordinary purity yet penetrating observation. The sixth book, 
describing Tamar’s nuptials, reveals it at its best and weakest. 
It opens unpromisingly, in the classical men er : 

** Now to Aurora, borne by dappled. steeds, 
The sacred gate of orient pearl and gold, 
Smitten with Lucifer’s light silver wand,” &c. 

But only a few lines later we enter a world which is at o2c> 
unre:| and natural : 

** They, where they hear the echo, turn their eyes ; 
But nothing see they, save a purple mist 
Roll from the distant mountain down the shore. 
It rolls, it sails, it settles, it dissolves.” 

Thea we are told of the Nymphs who strewed the bridal 

bed that 
‘* these tuned afresh the shells, 
Wiping the green that hoarsened them within : 
These wove the chaplets ; and at night resolved 
To drive the dolphins from the wreathed door.” 

Landor never attempted another poem so ambitious as 
*Gebir”: he probably recognised, as Keats did after 
** Hyperion,” the mistake of writing in Miltonic blank verse. 
Yet “ Gebir” is not like ‘‘ Hyperion”; it is more like 
** Endymion ” written in the language of ‘‘ Hyperion.” Per- 
sonally I prefer it to ‘‘ Endymion”: for whereas the world 
of ‘‘ Endymion ” seems to me over-rich and cloying, and the 
rhymed couplets almost unreadable at any length, ‘‘ Gebir ” 
moves in a cold, clear, thin world of fantasy sharply imagined, 
and the poeticisms—of which there are certainly too many— 
do not weigh down the best passages, they merely fall apart, 
so that one is jerked suddenly from a neo-classical world into 
a world of the imagination which is really well defined. 


PITMAN’S 


SCENIC HERITAGE OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


By QO. J. R. Howartu, with a foreword by the Eart 
or CRAWFORD and Batcarres. 190 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 


“A very truc and delightful book .. . Mr. Howarth is an 
admirable photographer with a rare eye for selection.”—Sir 
William Beach Thomas in The Observer. 


“We hope it will appeal to the wide public that know and 
want to keep their England.”—The Times. 


PENCIL PORTRAITS OF CONCERT 
CELEBRITIES 


By Hirpa Wrener, with biographical notes by D. 
Mirrar Craic. 212 pp. 25s. net. 


“  . . will make a delightful addition to the libraries of all 
concert-goers and lovers of music. With remarkable skill and 
sureness she has caught, in her delicate pencil lines, both 
likeness and personality of the conductor or performer in 
action.”—The Listener. 


MONEY FOR FILM STORIES 


By Norman Lee. 220 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 














;: . sound, constructive, and encouraging ... a great 
deal of sound advice.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
FACTS—AND HOW TO FIND 
By Witiram A. Bactey. 101 pp. 28..6d. net. 
Indispensable to literary aspirants, librarians, joufnalists and 
others whose work or hobbies demands the use of facts. 
2 ; 
MIND AND MEMORY 
Professor Ernest E. Woop, 184 pp. 5s. net. 
This book by an eminent Anglo-Indian Educationist presents 
a new and stimulating course of mental development. “A 


valuable contribution to the literature of mental science. 
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“The Dramas- and Dramatic Scenes” are e 


| interesting, though they are not nearly so effective - 


Browning’s dramatic. lyrics. They suffer from Landor’s 
occasional poeticisms, the monotony of his blank verse and 
from passages of prosaic writing and flatness. The flatness 
in Landor is never quiet, conscious or deliberate, it is rather 
the failure of an epigrammatic writer, an amusing conversa. 
tionalist, to be always amusing, and therefore it is’ s]j 
embarrassing to the reader. However, some of the scenes are 
really dramatic. I like the ‘‘ Coronation,” in which, while 
Ferdinand of Naples is being crowned, a woman of the Streets 
reflects on the bastard baby which she has murdered. The 
story has no moral, it is accidental, and it is effective in the 
way that some story in the newspaper can be made effective by 
the literary artist who regards it as so much material from 
which he extracts dramatic possibility. 

The dialogue’ between Don Guzman and his son is effective 
in another way; it is. artificially heroic to the point of 
ridiculousness and it has the charm of a set piece. 

Landor is most famous for his short poems and epigrams, 
which are to be found in every anthology of English poetry, 
The reader of these volumes will find that some of the less- 
known epigrams are as good or almost as good as the famous 
ones: but on the whole the anthologists seem to have chosen 
very well. The purity of Landor’s style, which sometimes leads 
to thinness and a monotony in his blank verse, leads to pre- 
cision, bite and a beautiful music in his short poems. In later 
life he concentrated on writing these, filling letters to his 
friends with them, and he showed excellent self-judgement 
in doing so. This edition, first made for the set of Landor’s 
complete works published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
and now included in the ‘‘ Oxford English Texts ”’ series, is 
meticulously edited by Mr. Stephen Wheeler. Personally, | 
would like to have read many more notes, as Landor’s poems 
are full of personal references which excite my curiosity, 
which Mr. Wheeler often failed to satisfy. The volumes 
themselves, in the Chapman and Hall edition, are cumbrous 
and unattractive. They are printed on a thick, porous paper 
in a heavy type. In both editions the poems are sometimes, 
for reasons of economy I suppose, printed in two columns, 
where the lines are short enough, sometimes in one. Occa- 
sionally the print is so crushed into the line that the words 
run together into one long word. It is a pity that Landor, 
the most clear and graceful of poets, should not be published 
in clear and graceful volumes. STEPHEN SPENDER. 


LADY CHARLEVILLE 


The Marlay Letters, 1778-1820. Edited by R. Warwick Bond, 
(Constable. 21s.) 

Ir1sH Society at the end of the eighteenth century was the 
scene of a remarkable transformation. Upon a community 
of easy-going, well-to-do, but rather provincial county families 
there suddenly entered a Prime Minister in a great hurry, 
scattering coronets in every direction. Marquisates flew, 
and earldoms strewed the path of the Act of Union. Among 
the beneficiaries was a Mr. Bury, who received three peerages 
within nine years, and ended as Earl of Charleville. His 
wife, formerly a Miss Dawson, was the recipient of a con- 
siderable correspondence, of which this -volume (mostly con- 
cerned with the years 1800-1820) is a first instalment. 

Lady Charleville was a clever woman, but it seems she was 
a little odd. With every opportunity for meeting the most 
interesting people of her time, she never really got beyond 
the fringe. She had many friends, but she was never alto- 
gether in the swim. There are letters here from Grattan, 
from Maria Edgeworth, from Caroline Lamb, and from 
Shelley to Lady Charleville’s Etonian son. But they are not 
letters of intimacy; they are the letters people write to a 
professional hostess. There are only two correspondents, 
outside her family circle, who write to Lady Charleville as 
close friends ; they are Lady Sarah Napier and Lady Morgan, 
and both of them are excellent letter-writters. 

Lady Sarah Napier was nearly sixty at, the turn of the 
century. The aunt of Charles Fox, the early love of George 
the Third, the mother of the illustrious George, Charles and 
William Napier, she had a good account to give of herself. 
She was a woman with a considerable past ; but age had made 
a matriarch of her by the time her sons were winning glory 
in the Peninsular War. It was a far cry to the days when 
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Q How much do you want and when is your Centenary? 
A £400,000, and the date of the Centenary is May 12th, 1939. 


Q Why do you want the money now? 

A To clear the Hospital of debt and complete it in celebration of the 
Centenary. 

Q Why are you in debt? 

A Because we had to face a great financial strain owing to the difficulties 
we encountered after the decision to remove the Hospital from Central 
to South London, and also because of the war and war-time difficulties. 
Nevertheless, during the last twenty-five years, King’s is proud to 
record enormous progress, but has had to meet the costs such pro- 
gress entails. 

Q Are you really hard up? 
A Yes; we have had to sell all our available securities to meet our bills. 


Q Why should you continue this struggle for existence ? 

A Because the British Empire is based on the voluntary spirit of which 

the Voluntary Hospitals are the greatest living embodiment. 
Q What does it cost to run your Hospital ? 

A Four and sixpence a minute, or £13 14s. an hour, or £329 a day, 

which is £120,000.a year. 
Q Why does it cost so much? 

A Because King’s always tries to maintain every department at a high 
standard of efficiency and to provide it with up-to-date equipment 
for the benefit of the patients. 

Q Have you any special departments? 

A Yes, we have; the Asthma Clinic, the Dental Department, the Diabetic 
Department which specialises in the treatment of children, the Ear, 
Nose and Throat Department, including the Orthophonic Depart- 
ment (Speech Therapy), the Fracture Clinic, the Physical Treatment 
Department which includes the Physio-Therapeutic School, the 
Radiological Department, and the Radium Clinic, to mention only 
a few. 

Q How could I get to know about any of these special departments ? 

A By simply asking us to send you a leaflet describing any of them 
in detail. 

Q Are you a teaching Hospital ? 

A Yes, we are; nearly five hundred students are always being trained, 
including Medical, Dental, Radiological and the students of the 

Physio-Therapeutic School, as well as nurses. 

“The time bas come, the Walrus Q What will happen if you do not get your money? 

said, To talk of many things, Of A We shall have to close wards and turn patients away. 
AE I Q What do you want me to do? 


wax— Of cabbages and 
KINGS” A Send us, please, as big a cheque as you can spare. 


‘King s College Hospital 


s cloomed unless you help now f 


Please send your donation to King’s College Hospital Centenary Fund, 7, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
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Horace Walpole had rhapsodised over her young beauty— 
““No Magdalen by Correggio was half so lovely,” a rather 
pointed simile, as things turned out, for she was to brave 
the censure of the eighteenth century by an open adultery. 
George III, resigned to the conventions that forbade their 
marriage, made her one of his wife’s bridesmaids instead. 
The memory of this early preference did not recommend 
Lady Sarah to the Queen; and her divorce was abhorrent 
to the more than Victorian rectitude of Charlotte’s Court. 
But she was forced to swallow her pride. By 1805, with a 
large family, she was nearly destitute, and she was going 
blind ; she was driven to appeal for help to the King whom 
she had once enslaved, through the mediumship of the Queen 
whom she had nearly supplanted. And during the progress 
of her suit she writes a number of admirable letters to Lady 
Charleville, both as to a friend at Court and to a sympathiser ; 
for Lady Charléville was also under something of a cloud 
on account of an indiscreet translation of Voltaire : 

““ Why do you ask me if ever the King had much sense? Read 
his Reign, good Madam, and judge for yourself. -If the most 
obstinate perseverance in trying to be despotic without meaning 
to be tirranical, on the contrary, wishing to be loved and to do 
good, can be called sense when both the Means and the application 
are confined within the narrow circle of Politics—then he has sense 
or cunning or art or management; for his Motto was to Divide 
and Govern and look round the Circle of Nobility and Gentry within 
his own observation. Is there one Family not disunited in its 
various. branches ? Is there above one or two men of old property 
still independant? Is not the general system youthful extravagance 
and dependant old age? Is not nobility debased—are not money’d 
men courted ? Thus he governs—therefore he has carried his 
point. 

An excellent, if a harsh, review of the achievements of 
the Patriot King. Lady Sarah expresses no higher opinion 
of the delights of George III’s personal company. ‘‘ Where 
is the sense of being powdered, &c.; of riding to hear ‘ Hay ? 
Hay? Hay?’” She is continually inculcating into Lady 
Charleville the necessity of strict caution and propriety in 
all her connexions with the Queen; but her opinion of the 
Queen herself is, perhaps from the same circumspection as 
she preaches, not unfavourable. She claims that she has 
always thought the Queen agreeable, but accuses her of mauvatse 
honte : 

“Thus did the poor Princess of Wales fall into the snare of its 
being the Queen’s wish to stop her favour with the King on her 
first coming over. It was whispered as a profound secret that her 
conversation often took a free turn unfit to be heard by the Princesses 
—it was called her foreign education but still reprehended as sufficient 
cause for keeping her at a distance—poor thing.” 

Still poorer, one may add, in that her vulgarity proved quite 
incorrigible. 

Lady Sarah would have written on for ever if blindness 
had not supervened. Her efforts were crowned with a pension 
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of £1,000 a year, and she lived till 1826. Her place ag 
Charleville’s chief correspondent was taken by Sydney Mo 
the literary wife of a Dublin doctor. Lady Morgan Was 
born writer; her fluency was unbelievable. A novelist jg 
her teens, she had in 1816 created a sensation by the Publica: 
tion of a book on France, which belaboured the Boyrhas 
with a superficial gusto worthy of the Left Book Club, © She 
was promptly offered an advance of £2,000 to do the same fm 
Italy, where she had never set foot. Off she set, with ; 
enthusiasm of her kind, to learn the language and master # 
whole secret of the country in a few months. Her letters 
are good rattling stuff, and promise well for the second volume 
of the papers. . ae 
In all, the correspondence covers the whole of the nineteenth 
century, and Mr. Bond proposes to publish two more volumes; 
This first instalment, however, is not without its trivialities : 
and it would have been better if the editor had exercised his 
blue pencil more energetically. His own part is thoroughly 
if obsequiously pe:formed, and the index is excellent, / 
CHRISTOPHER Hosuovsg, 





A PIECE OF MR. JOAD’S MIND 


The Testament of Joad. By C.E.M. Joad. (Faber and Faber, 
2s: 6d.) 

LIkE its predecessor, The Book of Foad, this chapter of auto. 
biography contains little information about its author’s life 
but much about his opinions. As in The Book of Foad, these 
opinions are expressed on a much greater number of subjects 
than it is usual to fnd one man willing to speak, and, as in 
The Book of Foad, most of the opinions are derogatory. Mr, 
Joad is what is called a good hater, but none the less this book 
will probably seem to most of its readers the self-portrait, not 
of a churlish and opinionated cynic, but of a sane and estimable 
man, because these prejudices, so far from being private to 
its author, are for a great part common to most men of goodwill. 

Of Mr. Joad’s depreciatory attitude towards the affairs of 
men there are, I think, three explanations. First, he is an 
optimist. Contrary to what would seem to be the general 
argument of history, he believes both that human beings are 
fundamentally good and that they are fundamentally rational, 
And so, being unable to conceal from himself the infinite 
number of ways in which they insist on doing violence to 
their essential natures, and believing that the adoption of his 
ideas would increase both their happiness and their usefulness, 
he is driven to undertake educational crusades; necessarily 
the first step towards conversion is to point out how evil and 
irrational is their present conduct, and since human beings 
are by nature conservative in habit this cannot be achieved 
in soothing words. Secondly, the habit of rebellion is irre- 
pressible in Mr. Joad. He tells us that throughout his career 
he has attempted to regulate his life on a sober Confucian 
pattern, but that despite his attempts to conform to the habits 
and standards of his fellows a Taoist rebelliousness in his 
nature has from time to time insisted on erupting and driving 
him into spiritual vagrancy. His life as a Civil Servant and 
as a don has been under the discipline of Confucianism ; it is 
but a natural division that Taoism should have annexed his 
writing. The third reason is the lucidity with which Mr. 
Joad’s own mind expresses itself. He remarks somewhere 
in this book, without apparent exaggeration, that he is capable 
of teaching anything to anyone; and since, in addition to the 
whole of his working life, a considerable part of his leisure 
is devoted to exposition, it is reasonable to suppose that the 
habit of exposition is congenial to him. In a better society 
Mr. Joad would have been enabled to spend his life in the 
useful exposition of theories which he could accept; but 
since fallacious theories are in fact at least 2s numerous a3 
valid theories, and since there is no more effective way ol 
refuting a fallacious theory than by expounding it with greater 
logical precision than can its author, to have refrained from 
expounding fallacious theories to such an end would have been 
to have wasted a gift. And for Mr. Joad, in any event, any 
argument, even an argument against himself, is a greater pleasur: 
than no argument. ‘ Ea 

It is impossible to ' summarise the contents of this book, 
which has not been planned in a conventional mould and 
which Mr. Joad himself describes as “a kind of rag bag,” 
into which he has tipped all the “refuse irrelevances and 
irreverences, all the expressions of irritation and outpourings 
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NORTH WALES 
What a dream of a place 
for a holiday ! 

North Wales of the 
towering mountain, golden strand and 


North Wales of the 


laughing mountain stream, the fairy 


Just imagine it ! 
ancient fortress. 


glen, the tranquil lake and the al- 
together magnificent scenery. North 
Wales of the modern seaside resorts 
with the safest bathing in the world 
Rhyl, 
Prestatyn, and many others.... 


—Llandudno, Colwyn Bay, 


North Wales was made for holidays. 
Come and relax amid these diverse 
delights the 
vacation. The fare is low and there 


and know perfect 
are quick, comfortable LMS trains 
to take you. LMS Monthly Return 
Tickets cost only 1d. a mile 3rd class, 
lid. a mile Ist class. 


And here's another valuable LMS 
facility. You can buy at any North 
Wales station a 10/- Contract Ticket 
and with it explore in comfort the 
beauties of the district by 165 miles 
of railway. You can go to a new 
place every day for a week along the 
Golden Coast and into the hinterland 
of Mountains and Lakes in the area. 
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noises, motoring can be so much more pleasant. Ride in 
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motoring comfort. It provides restfulness and quiet in 
which you can talk without raising your voice. You can 
relax better. Riding is freer from strain. This quiet travel 
has been made possible by careful study. By lining floor, 
roof and walls of the all-steel body with special sound- 
absorbing material. By cushioning the whole body on the 
chassis with rubber. By completely cutting off engine-noise 
and fumes from the interior by a pressed- steel bulkhead. By 
absorbing engine-vibration and exhaust-system-vibration in 
‘live’ rubber mounting. By streamlining the body sufficiently 
to obviate air-roar (but not enough to cramp headroom or 
legroom). That is Austin Sound-Insulation. 

And when you think that the new Austin Ten and Twelve 
and Fourteen—with their graceful coachwork, new Girling 
brakes, new flexible clutch and other improvements—and 
with Austin dependability, slated maintenance, long years of 
service and fine performance 
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of spleen,” in fact all the eruptions from the Taoist part of 
his nature, which. might otherwise have crept into and spoilt 
‘a very serious and Confucian book,” in the writing of which 
Mr. Joad has been simultaneously engaged. Much of it is 
devoted to popular misconceptions about country life and the 
misconduct of those who attempt to transfer the habits of the 
town to the country; there is an extended attack on machines, 
which Mr. Joad thinks to be the sources of most of our ills ; 
there are reflections about religion, the’ political ‘activities of 
women, English food, English hotels, furs, the Civil Service, 
middle-age, Oxford, the habit of excessive washing; there 
are essays on the Exhibition of Chinese Art and on Dr. Rhine’s 
experiments in Telepathy and Clairvoyance ; there is a certain 
amount (but, for an autobiographical work, an unusually 
small amount) about the domestic tastes and habits of Mr. 
Joad. It would be difficult for a book spanning so many 
subjects to have the merit of formal neatness, and this The 
Testament of Foad has not. It is essentially an informal work, 
but it acquires unity and coherence from the personality of 
which it is the expression. Sometimes original, generally 
engaging, and always witty, it is in fact that rarity, a book that 
one can read with continuous pleasure when one starts by 
agreeing with all but a fraction of what its author has to say. 
DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


“ KEATS THE MAN ” 


Adonais: A Life of John Keats. By Dorothy Hewlett. 
and Blackett. 15s.) 

“ A NEW life of Keats set against the Georgian background. 

Here is Keats living and moving amongst his friends, telling 

his own story in his own delightfully racy idiom. This is the 

first popular and human book on Keats the man as distinct 

from Keats the poet.” 

Thus the publishers, in their own delightfully racy idiom, 
on the jacket of Miss Hewlett’s Adonais. 

Praise of this kind on the cover of a book always arouses 
my suspicion as to what awaits me inside, and when I see a 
lady’s name on the title-page and learn that she is the authoress 
of a play dealing with Keats’ “‘ love-story ” and called Bright 
Star, my suspicions are increased. And these suspicions 
are verified when, glancing through the book, I come upon 
such passages as the following : 

** I feel sure that the immortal Jane, if by some chance she .opened 
the volume, would have arched a delightful eyebrow ” (p. 94). 

“The Eve of St. Agnes, the next in the volume, is enchantment. 
Little can or need be said about its heady and perfumed loveliness. 
I can never read this poem without being so bound by its spell 
that in its last verses I always hold my breath in fear lest the escaping 
lovers should be caught and the rich dream broken ”’ (p. 355). 

Miss Hewlett is sometimes more objective in her criticism : 

“* The sensuous beauty of the ‘ Ode to a Nightingale ’ has an early 
and enduring appeal, but the restrained loveliness of the ‘ Ode on a 
Grecian Urn’ is for maturer minds. The shape of the poem, 
the slow rise and fall of the lines are inevitable. If ‘ The Eve of 
St. Agnes’ can be called the creation of ‘ essential Beauty’ out of 
love, the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ is a creation of beauty, eternal 
beauty out of spiritual power and contemplation ” (pp. 361-2). 

Miss Hewlett’s judgements are not always couched in 
quite such lofty language ; she objects, for instance, to Keats’ 
rose-scented daisies in ‘‘ Bards of Passion and of Mirth” 
on the ground that the vision of such flowers ‘‘ seems rather 
more childish than Elysian and ungrateful to the living beauties 
of earth. Who wants bluebells as large as tents and perfumed 
daisies >”? Lovers of Keats will be relieved, after this, to 
hear that his vision of the Poets themselves “has a feeling of 
authenticity and is much pleasanter ” (p. 364). 

Of the Odes, that “To Autumn”’ receives from Miss Hewlett 
an especial meed of praise: ‘‘ To Autumn,” she says, “is a 
ripe perfection and all the more grateful since we get in this 
uncertain climate so few of the golden days when Autumn is 
kind and warm” (p. 364). 

It will be evident from these quotations how fortunate 
it is that Miss Hewlett’s book deals mainly with “ Keats the 
man,” and not “ Keats the poet.” 

As a biographer Miss Hewlett is painstaking; she has 
evidently spent much time upon her subject and made a careful 
study of the authorities, even the minor authorities, especially 
of the contemporary reviews of Keats’ poems, and it is clear 
that she is deeply attached to her hero. She is able therefore 
to present us with a full and detailed account of Keats’ life 
which is not a cold catalogue of facts. 


(Hurst 





Indeed, when Miss Hewlett finds a cold fact (the 
instance, that Keats was born at a Livery Stable), she 
it up like this: 

“With the bustle of the prosperous stables, the ring of 
on the cobbled yard, the jingle of harness and the shouts of 
it must have been a cheerful and’ stimulating environmen for; 
lively baby.” . 

Industry, however, affection for one’s hero, and a determing, 
tion to present him (I use Miss Hewlett’s phrase) “ jn Period» 
may have unfortunate results when they are allied to g 
of judgement and a vision clouded by a haze of sent; 
Miss Hewlett’s book, despite the merits pointed out 
—it is very full and painstaking, and it refers to the mox 
recently discovered sources—is a not very distinguished con. 
tribution to that ‘‘ popular and human ” kind of bj 
which nowadays it is a reviewer’s especial duty to discourag, 
sparing neither age nor sex. JOHN Sparrow. 
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ART FOR ALL 


By W. Uhde. (Allen and Unwin. 
(Alien and Unwin. 
By H. Ranke. 


Vincent Van Gogh. 
Rembrandt. By A. Bredius. 
The Art of Ancient Egypt. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Civilisation of the Renaissance. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuese are the first four volumes of the new English edition ff 
of the Phaidon Press publications, which are being issue 
in this country by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. They are th 
kind of book which has long been available in Germany, 
but in English book production they mark a very importa 
advance on anything that has hitherto been published. Th: 
principal aim of the series is to supply the maximum number 
of plates for the minimum price, with just enough text to 
make them intelligible and to convey the essential facts ing 
concise form. Some idea of the value for money of this 
series can be obtained from the fact that three out of the 
four volumes have between 300 and 6§0 plates, and thi, 
though the fourth has only about 100, nearly twenty of them 
are in colours. It can therefore be said that thesz volume 
offer something which no other art books in English ca 
attempt to supply, and that in making the art of some of the 
most important periods and masters accessible to a really 
wide public the publishers are performing a function of the 
greatest value to the cause of the arts in England. It wil 
be interesting to see whether the. public will support the 
courage of the publishers in producing these books at this 
price on the assumption that there is a really widespread 
demand for art books. We shall be able to verify the claim 
which we make, in the face of incredulity from most foreigners, 
that we are a nation fundamentally interested in the arts; 

Taking the volumes separately, the van Gogh book ha 
over the others the great advantage that it is a folio, so that 
the plates are big enough to give an adequate idea of the 
paintings reproduced. Of course not all the coloured plates 
are above reproach on the score of accuracy, but at the level 
of a cheap book they are remarkably successful, and many 
of them, specially those after the late works, give as good 
an effect as can be got, short of a two guinea print. The 
few pages of text give an account of the artist’s life, which 
is moving without falling into the vulgar picturesqueness 
which seems to be an irresistible temptation for most writers 00 
van Gogh. 

The Rembrandt is of smaller format and has no coloured 
plates, but it has in all over 600 reproductions, in which the 
whole range of the artist’s development is traceable. Some 
of the more darkened paintings are, of course, almost im- 
possible to reproduce, but with a few exceptions the plates 
in this volume do justice to the originals, and some of the 
details are extremely remarkable. A plate like that showing 
the head of the Prodigal Son from the Hermitage painting 
gives an extraordinarily accurate rendering of the actual 
texture of the paint. The selection does not include etchings 
or drawings, but among the paintings nothing of any impott- 
ance seems to have been omitted. 

The volume on Egyptian art is, in the nature of the case, 
more selective, but in its 340 plates, eight of them in colour, 
covers the field from about the third dynasty to the Roman 
period. In some ways the process of rotogravure used fot 
the reproductions in this series seems better adapted to sculpture 
than to painting, and a startling amount of the quality of 
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By S. Burckhardt. (Alley 
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fo AUSTRALIA 
in 3 Short Leaps via 
CANADA 


Trans-Atlantic by modern comfortable “ Empress,” 
“Duchess ” or “ Mont” liners via the Short-Sea- 
Route and beautiful St. Lawrence Seaway. Trans- 
Canada to Vancouver by fast Canadian Pacific trains 
through the magnificent Rockies. Trans-Pacific to 
Auckland and Sydney via Honolulu and Fiji by 
Canadian Australasian ships—the fast, interesting and 
comfortable route to the Antipodes. 


For Further Particulars, your Loca! Agent or 


Qnadion 7) 
WORLD'S - GREATEST - TRAVEL + SYSTEM 


Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (WHiteha!l 7800), and 

103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3; Liverpool, Southampton, 

Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Dundee, Belfast and Dublin. 
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The thrill of the 
WESTERN 
HIGHLANDS 


HOSE who have never been to Skye have still to 


know Britain’s most beautiful isle. Skye has to 
be experienced to be believed. Its mystic beauty 
defies the art of description. 
Rugged and colourful, Skye and the Western Highlands 
hold bewitching glamour for all who holiday there. 
Your heart will beat faster to the thrill of Skye and 
warm to its engaging hospitality. 
Come this year and explore its enthralling beauties on 
foot or by bus as fancy moves you. Obtain today the 
guides listed below and plan a Western Highland 
holiday. 
L MS and L:N-E:R Monthly Return Tickets are only a 
penny a mile by any of the famous expresses (three- 
halfpence a mile first class) and you’re entitled to break 
your journey on the route, going or coming back. In 
many parts of Scotland you can get “Weekly Holiday 
Season Tickets”. Their price is from 7/6 and with them 
you are free to travel by any train in a wide area for 
a week. 


With a return ticket to Scotland you have the choice 
of travelling back by the East Coast, West Coast or 
Midland routes, with break of journey at any station. 
The following holiday guides are obtainable free from 
L MS or L‘N‘E'R Offces and Agencies : 


“Scotland for the Holidays” ‘Land of Scott and Burns” 
“Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond” “Through the Trossachs” 


LMS—“SCOTTISH APARTMENTS GUIDE” (3d.) 
L-'N-E-R—“*THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK” (6d.) 


MOTOR CARS accompanied by one first-class or two 
third-class adult passengers are conveyed to include 
outward and homeward journeys at the reduced rate of 
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marble or basalt appears in the plates. The choice is again 
representative and includes examples ofthe minor and applied 
arts as well as sculpture and painting. It would have perhaps 


been a more perfectly balanced book if more space had been | 


allowed to architecture, which only gets some 30 plates. But 
it is good to see that a large section has been allotted to the 
El Amarna finds in the Berlin Museum, and that it includes 
the best heads of Akhnaton. 
Burckhardt’s Renaissance presents a different problem since, 
besides its 400 plates, it contains a large proportion of text, 
and the plates are chosen to illustrate it directly. The text 
is a reprint of Middlemore’s translation, which is now the 
standard English version, and the plates, which are chosen 
from all forms of Italian art, cover every theme of importance 
dealt with in the book. It is a pity that there should be a 
few minor errors in the labelling of them, such as the descrip- 
tion of Lodovico Gonzaga as Margrave of Mantua, and the 
attribution of Gentile Bellini’s St. Mark Preaching, in the 
Brera, to’ Giovanni, who in fact only finished off the work 
at his brother’s death. But .details such as these do not 
prevent these volumes from being an addition to the books 
on the arts in English such as is rarely met with. 
, ANTHONY BLUNT. 


THE ARAB IN HISTORY 


The Unveiling of Arabia. ByR.H.Kiernan. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.) 
The Arabs. The Life Story of a People. By Bertram Thomas. 
(Thornton Butterworth. 21s.) 
Mr. KIERNAN has a great understanding of his task. He confines 
himself to a minimum of introduction or explanation and his 
gallery of daring explorers are allowed to speak for themselves. 
A half of his book is taken up with quotations, and so we not 
only have an extremely illuminating account of the long and often 
halting and blundering process of the unveiling of Arabia, but a 
fascinating anthology of travel record. Admirable appear the early 
accounts such-as those left- by Ludovico de Varthema in the early 
sixteenth century, and by the first officers of the East India 
Company, notably John Jourdain. Strangely enough some of 
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ce 
the boldest accomplishments belong to this period. y, 
swaggered.off to Mecca and Medina, nor is it absolutely kno ‘ 
that he feigned conversion. A little later Gregorio da Q mn 
(his story is incredible) claimed, but in no boasting spirit to hay, 
crossed the entire peninsula. When he stood before the to - 
in Medina he was seized with a Christian frenzy ang Pi 
addressed Muhammad’s shade as “‘ Prophet of Satan!» he 
the Arabs were only awed by his sanctity. A hundred 7 
eighty years after this Joseph Pitts, the first Englishman ; 
describe Mecca and Medina, was induced verbally ang finaly 
with whips to profess Islam and was then taken by his Pioys 
Moslem master on the pilgrimage. It is interesting to CONSider 
with what difficulty Burckhadt Burton or Eldon Rutter emulate 
what Joseph Pitts achieved against his will. How did it come 
about that the barrier between Islam and Christendom 
greater when Christendom had lost half its fervour? y, 
Bertram Thomas supplies an answer. Speaking of the 
Renaissance period he says : 

“Western prosperity gave a benediction to Western forms of 
political organisation . . . Thus nationalism, a Western cong 
. . . running counter to Islamic internationalism, made heady, 
in the Ottoman Empire.” ; ‘ 

The appearance of a history of the Arabs by the greaty 
living authority is a noble event. Mr. Thomas brings to th 
subject a needed spirit of modern criticism and rescues it fron 
the mire of ‘‘ great-man-history,” in which it has wallowej 
longer than most. The great men, in this case, have bee 
pre-eminently Muhammad and the Arab. With a sigh we ap 
compelled to dismiss Carlyle’s stupendous evocation, anj 
instead we are asked to believe ina gentler, more long-suffering 
one might say a more Christian Muhammad who compromise 







, with the Kaaba somewhat after the manner in which Zoroaste 


compromised with fire-worship, an honest life-size figur, 
The revelations which bade the prophet marry his quantity of 


' wives arouse no suspicion in Mr. Thormas’s mind.- The adie 


were pious middle-aged widows who needed protection, 
A’isha of course excepted. As for the other great man, th 
Arab, we are compelled with a deeper sigh to recant ow 
orthodox hero-worship. We can no longer believe the simpk 


, tale of the sudden fire in the desert which sent the Arabs in 


the name of the True God invincible to Trans-Oxiana and Spain 
and thundering on the gates of Constantinople, or rathef we 
can only believe with enormous qualifications. Not God alo 
but the passion for plunder made the Arabian sword irr. 
sistible, and in marvelling at the size and speed of the conquest 
we must remember the chaos in Persia, and that the nativ: 
populations of the Mediterranean welcomed deliverance fron 
the oppressive misrule of thé Visigoths and the Byzantin 
Caesars. Another great man is rebuked from his pedestal: 
Charles Martel. The Arabs would have come riding out of th: 
desert whether or not a prophet had given them a message w 
carry on their lances (the Mongols had no message), so Tour 
would have marked their utmost sail even had they not me 
there the Saviour of Christendom, Mr. Thomas’s attitude to 
history might be described as the fatalism of common sense. 
The argument of this book is really set forth in a quotation 
at the head of a chapter: “. . . In all civilisations we ca 
trace the heritage from the Civilised Mother has been mor 
important than that from the barbarian. who- violated: her.’ 
But in proving the point (Byzantium and Persia were th 
civilised mother), and in demonstrating the subtle triumph 0 
the old civilisations, Mr. Thomas occasionally seems to ignor 
the evidence for another view: - We are told nothing of th: 
effect of the conscious ‘‘ Arabisations,” nor of the famous 
decree which forbade the ‘use of languages other than Arabi 


. within Islam, nothing of the policy which included the sending 


of a large Arabian tribé into South Persia. The name 0 
Abd al Malik is not mentioned. It would be wrong to accus 
this lucid book of careless construction,-but space devoted tt 
pearl-diving might have been put to a more pertinent use. 
The style is probably not to everyone’s taste, and in an agt 
which discovers its ideal in the eternal adolescence of Mr. 
Aldous Huxley thé mature and calm originality of Mr. ‘Thoms 
will be littlé celebrated. But. what a grand instrument 0 


‘ expression he has at his command! Racy modernisms Si 


unembarrassed by the sonorous phrase. Any who specialist 
in Arabian things must know Doughty by heart. That potent 
beverage makes most of them sick men for ever ; their books, 
from a literary point of view, are their vomitings. Mr. Thoms 
is an example of strength and stature drawn from the tremendoui 
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Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes will give YOU 


PERMANENT FREEDOM 
from FOOT-TROUBLE 


Tis a bold claim, but a true one, that sufferers from foot-trouble, 

no matter how long-standing their complaint, can now have instant 
def, and finally permanent freedom, simply by wearing the shoes a 
designed by Dr. S. D. Fairweather, M.A., M.B., Ch.B.( Aberdeen). ie te sie 
No other treatment, no operations, no conscious exercises are necessary 
—such is the design of Dr. Fairweather’s Progressive Shoes that you 
regain complete foot-health as you walk! You wear the shoes—your 
feet do the rest. 





Dr. Fairweather recently requested the removal of his name from the 
Medical Register of the G.M.C. in order to devote himself to the 
service of foot sufferers. He or one of his specially trained assistants 


is daily at your service to advise you personally on the best shoe for | 0 EXPENSIVE TREATMENT 





your particular complaint. Call and consult him, without cost or PAINFUL OPERATIONS 
obligation, at TEDIOUS EXERCISES 


Are you suffering from one of the common foot 
ailments shown in the above diagram? Then 
here is your opportunity to rid yourself of it. 
No matter what treatment may have failed in 
the past you cannot regard your case as hope- 
less till you have worn Dr. Fairweather Shoes, 


Priees range from 30/- to 49/6 and the range 
of sizes and fittings is so extensive that there 


LANGHAM HOUSE, UPPER REGENT ST., W. 1 a Tac we canon Be 


Dr: Fairweather Shoes also sold at 140 Regent Street, W.1, Come and Consult 




















and at Messrs. Finley and Baber, 16 St. ’s S Mane ’ Dr. Fai h 
and y vs Anne’s Street, Manchester y. airweat er 
Send today for FREE BOOKLET on Treatment and Care of the Feet or write to him personally at Charles H. Baber's 
about your particular complaint. 
U 
Charles H. Baber Ltd. 








GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Diamond Sculls 


He makes his last big effort a quarter of a mile from 
the finish. Gradually he draws away—a canvas—half a 
length—a length ahead—He’s won! What a fine race 
and what a Golden Moment it must be for him—winner of 
the Diamond Sculls—as he hears the crowd’s applause. 


But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than ‘Cut 
Golden Bar” atashilling an ounce. But it must be Wills’s. 











ILLS yO . NS es i U ~S ; i 2 oz. Vacuum tin 


CUT GOL BAR 


READY RUBBED 
in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and I oz. Airtight Tins 
C3 
in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins 
‘and I oz. Packets AN OUNCE 
ae isswed by The imperal Tobacco Company tof Great Bram and ireland), Lid coo 
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SHORT STORIES: 
Dinosaur Tracks. By Benedict Thielen. ..(Secker .and Warburg. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Earliest Dreams. By Nancy Hale. (Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 
The Gay and Melancholy Flux. By William Saroyan. (Faber. 


7s. 6d.) : 
The Only Rose. By Sarah Orne Jewett. (The Travellers’ Library : 
Cape. 3s. 6d. 


The White Farm. By Geraint Goodwin. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Ninepenny Flute. By A. E. Coppard. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Mr. and Mrs. North. By Richard Lockridge. (Michael Joseph. 
7s. 6d.) 

SINCE the death of Dorothy Edwards England has not possessed 
a short-story writer who ranks with the best from America, 
although if John Pudney writes some more as good as The Sin 
She Could Not Confess he will invalidate this statement. The 
three American books which I have put first on the list have a 
humanity and depth which make stories by Englishmen like 
Messrs. Beachcroft and Halward seem, though skilful, sincere 
and fresh, a little flat and childlike, because unable to render 
up further richness on a second reading. Mr. Thielen’s 
© Young Country,”’ one of the present volume, may at first sight 
look like a merely brilliant exercise in the macabre ; but a second 
reading brings out not only the irony of certain passages on 
which the climax, when known, throws a backward light, but 
also the fact that it expresses the inextricable tangle of life’s 
good and evil : the way in which decency and generous feeling 
are beset by pitfalls from which nothing but good luck, some- 
times aided by sound intuition, will save them. As so often 
in contemporary American fiction, the persons portrayed are 
inarticulate, the contacts are instinctive, there is little, if any, 
consciousness of self. In ‘ Souvenirs of Arizona”’ a man and his 
wife on. a motoring tour stop at an eating-house which is also 
a store selling Indian products. The impact of the speechless 
Navajo Indian upon the woman who is turning over turquoise 
jewellery is admirably and economically conveyed. Without a 
shred of false sentiment, dignity and self-respect are contrasted 
with the “ jollying ” shallowness of her husband. It is a high 
tribute to Mr. Thielen that, judging by this story, and although 


‘it introduces an Indian, D. H. Lawrence might never have 
-existed. -Lawrence was in some ways a great writer, but his 


influence on other writers (as opposed to his influence on 
thought in general) has not been beneficial; his method of 
approach has become a facile literary convention. But there 
is no literary convention in Dinosaur Tracks except Mr. Thielen’s 
own. In the title story, which is dominated by grim humour, 
the narrator is only dimly conscious of the grimness inherent 
in the incident he relates, and only after it ‘is “over, conscious 
of the humour. Perhaps the opening sentences’ from it may 
give a hint of this. writer’s quality : ' 

It was almost noon- when we got near Old Dad’s place... 

People used to ask me where he got the name Old-Dad from. - I 
never did know, but there’ were some mountains near there that 
they call the Old Dad mountains; and maybe he was the one ‘who 
discovered them. .He.almost might be. Not that he was.so..old. 
But he always looked the same and n2ver seemed to change from 
one year to the next. ~I always sort of had the feeling that he’d still 
be there long after I stopped driving a~truck across the Mojave 
desert; just like the mountains. = © <? 
In this paragraph, by means of the word “< used,” the story is 
set back into the past, is initially removed from the status of 
anecdote to that of reminiscence ; the scene is set; and not 
only is Old Dad described, but the sensibility of the narrator 
is indicated by his perceptions concerning Old Dad. Mr. 
Thielen’s graces are inherent in his narrative, not knobs applied 
to the surface. Very rarely does an image protrude even as 
much as when, from an approaching ship, “ bells rang out on 
boafd with a clear polished sound.’ But grace is there, and 
force, and insight. 

Like Mr. Thielen, Miss sJancy Hale, author of The Earliest 
Dezams, is most interested in situations involving unself- 
conscious people. ‘‘ The Great Grandmother” tells of an 
old woman on her death-bed, wandering frightened in the maze 
of her remote past. Her daughter, whom she does not recog- 
nise, is he!pless to comfort her, and sometimes almost frightened, 
too. But the little boy playing in the garden is drawn into the 
house by her cries and, not unduly distressed, takes her words 
at their face value, and she is soothed. How easy to senti- 
mentalise a contact such as this! The slightest tremor of 
personal pity in the writer’s tone would falsify the impersonal 
acceptance of the objective situation. There is in Miss Hale’s 
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tone no such faltering. She is, moreover, an extremely yiy: 
writer. In “Midsummer ” the atmosphere of outward on 
heat and inward tormented adolescence is wonderfully 
and intense, and so is the feeling of inward rottenness 
outward decay in “‘ To the Invader,” which shows a No, 
girl trapped by marriage among Southerners. In this y 
there is the added quality of wit, and that sense of the 

of humans, especially when they are consolidated in a 
which inspires “ Mr. Britton.”: In the Tatter, cruelty ig asc. 
ciated with social brightness, in “‘ To the Invader ” with crass 
respectability: in both the non-conforming individyg) is 
trodden down with utter ruthlessness. The stories named, and 
several others in The Earliest Dreams, are worth reading 
times. Such volumes as this, and Dinosaur Tracks, and Th 
Gay and Melancholy Flux, should be possessed to be Savoured, 
They are too good to be rushed through, as we all rush thro 
volumes of short stories, with the result that they blur inty 
each other and their separate qualities are lost. 

Nobody who enjoyed Mr. Saroyan’s first book will need this 
advice. His subject-matter is the large one of being alive ang 
being conscious of being alive. “‘ There are two regions,” he 
says in “ The Great Unwritten American Novel.” “ One is o 
the surface and the other is elsewhere, perhaps everywhere , , . 
It is breathing. It is the region of things and the region of 
things not seen. . . It has always been with us and alway 
been ignored. It is seeing. It is being. It is knowing.” }y 
“Life” he writes of “the glory of perception,” and in “ Panoram 
Unmerciful”’ of “‘ wanting to get into prose the magnificence of 
being able to taste a peach.” He has a passion for life and 
sensation, which he succeeds in. expressing in many different 
ways. At the end of “As of the Sun” he says : 

It is certainly easier to write a novel than to live one. Almost 
anybody can write a bad novel, but hardly anyone can live eve, 
a bad novel. It takes all sorts of centuries to produce one man who 
can live’a second-rate novel. ~ 
If this sounds nonsense to any reader, I would remind him of 
what Keats says in his letter to his brother, dated February r4th, 
1819: 

A man’s life of any worth is a continual allegory—and very few 
eyes can see the Mystery of his life—a life like the scriptures, figura- 
tive—Shakespeare led such a life of Allegory: his works are the 
comments on If. 

The poet prefaces this dictum with the remark that “‘ they ar 
very shallow people who take everything literally.”’ Mr. Saroyan 


Dute 


‘often reminds us of Keats’ letters, not only because of his 


intense gusto, but because he is not afraid to contradict himself, 
he possesses ‘‘ negative capability,” which Keats defined a 
the capability of “‘ being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, 
without any irritable reaching after fact and reason.” When 
Mr. Saroyan, who like other fertile writers has his moments.of 
silliness, says that ‘“‘a style is necessary only when one ha 
nothing to say,” he is obviously thinking of undue artifice, 
of the too-chiselled outline. As many pages of The Gay and 
Melancholy Flux witness, he has himself a style : } 

In the midst of such visions and remembrances would come and 

go the gay and tragic moods of my own small life, from its beginnings 
in recent years, the day I first knew of the earth and the universe, 
and fixed myself in a place in its vastness, on the grass, by -the 
eucalyptus tree, in the morning, under the sun.; and the moment 
once, at night, when I saw the world end ; and the evening I walked 
alone over an empty road through the country and was lost in the 
world and could not cry } and the times I laughed. 
I am not sure that anything here is quite as complete and moving 
as a whole as the story in The Daring Young Man called “ Sleep 
in Unheavenly Peace,” but that may be because I have not yet 
read every word of every page of the present volume. I do 
know that there are passages of truth and beauty, that detach- 
ment from self balances enthusiasm, that a writer of humour 
and a rich imagination here expresses his relation with the 
universe. 

The Only Rose is a reprint of Sarah Jewett’s New England 
tales, quiet, well-observed, less moving than Miss Rebecca 
West’s Introduction suggests. The White Farm has Wales 
and the Marches for setting ; unfortunately Mr. Goodwin bs 
fallen heavily under the Lawrence yoke. The appearance of 
Ninepenny Flute should be noted by Coppard fans, of whom 
I am not one. The content of his tales does not compensate 
me for his Irish bogus-good-humoured manner. Mr. Lockridge 
is another American. His sketches all concern one married 
pair and incidents of daily life, done in a subtle, apparently 
casual way which is delightful. _E. B. C. Jones. 
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FICTION 


By FORREST REID 


Rose Forbes. By George Buchanan. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Sugar inthe Air. By E.C. Large. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Highland River. By Neil M. Gunn. (The Porpoise Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Nothing is Safe. By E. M. Delafield. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Carnival at Blackport. By J. L. Hodson. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Spanish Prelude. By Jenny Ballou. (Gollancz. §s. 6d.) 


WiTH his second novel Mr, Buchanan takes a step forward. 
Rose Forbes is a better book than A London Story because it 
has more unity of purpose and interest. It is the study of an 
Irish girl, and the opening scenes—country and town—are 
laid in the north of Ireland: then, after the tragic ending of 
her first romance, Mr. Buchanan brings his heroine to Londoa. 
The portrait of Rose is the chief feature of the novel: indeed 
it is everything. The people she meets—friends and lovers— 
only interest us in so far as they contribute to the shaping of 
her life. Rose herself, moreover, at first sight is in no way 
remarkable: she is reliable rather than brilliant, thoughtful 
rather than clever. But both mentally and spiritually she 
has the capacity for development, and it is this growth of 
mind and character that forms the theme of the book; when 
it is accomplished, when Rose has reached maturity, the 
novel ends. Possibly Mr. Buchanan presents her the more 
sympathetically because in not a few respects her point of 
view seems to coincide with his own. The ultimate stand- 
point is a form of stoicism. Rose starts on her career, trustful, 
expectant, unarmed except that she has courage; she reaches 


final and complete self-possession through the collapse of one ° 


dream after another. The way is hard; perhaps she is more 
than ordinarily unlucky; certainly nobody she meets is 
worthy of her. Her early and imprudent marriage to a young 
reporter is cut short after a few months by his accidental 
death, yet even in that brief period he had failed her. There 
follow a reluctant, half-hearted love-affair; a marriage 
made without love; then a second affair; and in none of 
these does she lose her sense of loneliness, find even an 
approximate happiness. It is not her fault, not the outcome 
of her temperament, for obviously she is the kind of woman 
who is made to be the mate of one man only, and to be happy 
in his happiness and in her children’s. ‘‘ The biography of an 
unknown woman,” Mr. Buchanan calls his book, and one 
feels that it must be the biography of many women. Rose 
is an individual, but she is also a type, and not, one suspects, 
a rare type. She is the perfectly normal woman, kind and 
simple-hearted, who happens never to meet the right man. 
Her mistake is that in her yearning for companionship she 
yields to the wrong one, hoping for the best, trusting to find 
qualities that are not really there. 


Mr. Buchanan has worked out a technique of his own. He 
tells Rose’s story in a series of brief episodes and impressions, 
and his economy of phrase is remarkable. It is not the 
method I happen to like best. I prefer a richer texture, a 
fuller and more leisurely treatment, and a rhythm more 
slowly moving. Still, I think I can see what he is after—an 
elimination of the redundant, a naked, almost mathematical 
precision. 

Mr. Large is a novelist of quite another school. Sugar in 
the Air has much of the exuberant vitality and inventiveness 
of an early Wells romance. ‘ Sunsap ’"—sugar extracted from 
the atmosphere—is the chance discovery of Pry, a young 
engineer working under the supervision uf Dr. Zaareb, a 
famous scientist ; and the novel is the history of ‘ Sunsap ’— 
its first making, the experJments connected with it, and its 
final marketing. The enterprise is international, and it fails, 
not because ‘ Sunsap’ is a fraud, but because of the plots 
znd jealousies, the greei1 end stupidity, of company-pro- 
moters, business men and salesmen. Only Pry and Zaareb 
are honest; the rest are simply ‘‘ on the make.” Mr. Large 
has a natural gift for story-telling, a vivacious style, and he 
can create character. His book is rich in observation and 
humour. There is no love-making; women play but a 
minor part in the tale; but there is plenty of action, and a 
continuous battle of wits and wills in a world of modern indus- 
trialism. On the possibility of Pry’s invention I hazard no 


opinion. To me Mr. Large makes it credible by makin his 
scientists convincing, and if they talk a good deal of Shop in 
the earlier pages, it seems quite genuine shop, and Certainly 
promotes the right atmosphere. One may read the book 
merely as an exciting yarn, for it is that; but behind it thete 
is also a criticism of big-business methods, an intelligence 
alert and ironic, yet refreshingly free from cynicism. ' 


Highland River, though it is more my kind of book than 
either Rose Forbes or Sugar in the Air, I felt might have been 
better had it been shorter. Parts of it are very good indeed, 
but it is uneven, there is too much repetition, and certainly tog 
much philosophising. In form it is an imaginative auto. 
biography, shifting backwards and forwards in time, and with 
the river itself now an actual river, and now treated half sym. 
bolically. Kenn is the small boy who lives near it, fishes in jt 
and swims in it: a middle-aged Kenn tells the small Kenn’s 
story, and too frequently drops that story to show glimpses of 
his later career, and to muse upon life in general. For it is the 
freshness of the open-air scenes treated realistically, the quaint 
pictures of Highland life in the background, that give the book 
its charm. Mr. Gunn remembers well and writes well. The 
boyish sports and adventures come to life again as he recalls 
them—the poaching, the fishing, the lighting of heath fires, the 
bird-snaring. The portrait of the mother, too, is admirable, 
and all that world of an older generation, its customs and 
traditions. It is a very homely world, yet it has strangeness, 
The people themselves are strange, curiously reserved and 
undemonstrative ; Kenn cannot remember ever having been 
kissed by his mother. There is a similar strangeness in the 
attitude towards religion. All are religious, yet few of the 
mothers of families go to church. Kenn’s mother never in her 
life sat 
**at communion table, never broke the bread nor drank the wine 
. . . She. believed herself unworthy and accepted her condition in 
the calm spirit with which she had turned away from the back 


door and gone to the front to see the worshippers drawn into the 
church.” 


And the older Kenn sees in this 


“something of age-old custom. She need not go to church and 
yet no harm will come to her. In man’s spiritual aspiration, she 
is forgotten or ignored. In his ascetic moments, she is <eea 
darkened with passion, soiled with the pain of creation, bearing 
the burden of sin . . . beyond the ethic of each age and every 
age, as life itself is.” 


Nothing is Safe brings us back to a sophisticated world. I 
think it most unlikely that Miss Delafield can have read What 
Maisie Knew, but if she has, it was courageous of her to choose 
a situation so similar to the situation in that book, and to present 
it, as Henry James also presented it, entirely through the con- 
sciousness of a little girl aged ten. Like Maisie’s, Julia's 
father and mother have been divorced, have each married 
somebody else, and, like Maisie, Julia, when not at school, 
stays now with one parent and now with the other. Of course, 
the novels have only this formal resemblance. The interest of 
Henry James’s masterpiece was largely a moral one—the 
contrast between the spiritual fineness of the child and the 
flashy vulgarity of the people surrounding her. The interest 
of Nothing is Safe is less subtle. Julia is quite able to edapt 
herself to her surroundings; she gets on very well in both 
establishments. Her problem consists in the possession of a 
neurotic and more sensitive brother, and it is on her efforts to 
shield him that the plot really. turns. 


Mr. Hodson’s Carnival at Blackport is the story of a season 
at a popular English watering-place, with its lodging-houses, 
entertainments, side-shows, and all the rest of it. Mr. Hodson 
takes us behind the scenes, among the promoters of these joys; 
and, since ke has a light touch and a keen sense of the comic, 
his book makes pleasant readinz. A thread of tragedy runs 
through it, but gaiety predominates. Gaiety does not pre- 
dominate in Miss Ballou’s Spanish Prelvde, which is all about 
modern Spain, with heaps and heaps of local colour. Miss 
Ballou is the winner of the Houghton Mifflin Literary Fellow- 
ship, but I found her style so exalted that after reading fifty 
pages I read no more. 
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MEW LUXURY LINER SERVICE TO 


COPENHAGEN 


BY GIANT ATLANTIC LINERS 
"COLOMBIE™ - - 13,390 tons G6 
“BRETAGNE - - 10,171 tons G6 


SAILINGS from DOVER 
June 22, July 6, 20, 
Aug. 6, 22, Sept. 10. 
to Copenhagen, Gdynia and Leningrad. Facilities for 
stopover for wonderful sight-seeing tours in Poland or 


U.S.S.R., or as an attractive 11 day cruise from £13 
Third Class, £20.15 Tourist Class, £27 First Class. 


Write for details of Baltic holiday suggestions to— 


FRENCH LINE C.G.T. 


20 Cockspur St., S.W.1, or leading Travel Agencies. 





At Clacton-on-Sea John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower 
Girls’ Mission maintains a Heliday Home to enable 
Crippled Girls to enjoy a fortnight by the sea. 

Last summer hundreds of Crippled Girls had “ the time of their 
life” through the kindness of our supporters. 

To know just what it means to these girls you should hear their 
expressions of gratitud> after this wonderful holiday. 

Now they are wondering whether they will be fertunate enough 
to be included in this year’s list. It depends, of course, upon the 
voluntary contributions received from you and others. 


To be compelled to say “No” to them after weeks and weeks 
of eager anticipation .. . that must not be! Help us to say “Yes!” 
Send your gift now. Get your friends to join in and so provide 
a “little bit of heaven” for these deserving girls. 

Why not come and see them making exquisite flowers under ideal 
conditions at Edgware Way, Edgware ? (Not Saturday). 


Latest Report sent on receipt of postcard bearing 


Gams 
































Come to 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


for a 


GOLFING HOLIDAY 


Northern Ireland is famous for Golf as well as Scenery. 


The leading Hotels are :— 


MIDLAND STATION NORTHERN COUNTIES 

HOTEL, BELFAST HOTEL, PORTRUSH 

Belfast’s foremost Hotel. Close to Royal Portrush Golf 

Ideal centre for Northern Club. Indoor Sea-water Swim- 
lreiand. ming Pool. 


Write for Hotels Tariff Booklet to:—The Manager, 
LMS—NCC Railway, Dept. Y , York Rd., Belfast. 


TWO ROUTES BY LMSvia HEYSHAM or STRANRAER 


MAGAZINE - JUNE - /s. net. 
rene See eee eee 
ARTICLES PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 3 
A Britisher Looks to Scandinavia Lord Devies 
From the Southern Frontier of the North Th. Stauning 
(Prime Minister of Denmark) 


The Oslo Group and the United Kingdom Anders Orne 
(Swedish Postmaster Genera!) 
STORIES 
The Birds Johs. V. Jensen 
The Tiny Tots’ Campaign Par Lagerkvist 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Ivan Optfer, Stkker Heusen, 
Peter Tennant, Storm Petersen, 


"The Voice of the North" 














GARVIN HOUSE, ISLEWORTH —= 

















BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and Jabour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years without costing their owners 20/- 


for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 


is needed. 
Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 


Why pay heavy water rates if you have a 
m small spring or stream running on your 
land ? 





BLAKE'S HYDRA 
cr Self-Acting Pump 





JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
— ese ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington. Rams, Accrington, 





















Come to Czechoslovakia, a land 
rich in historical associations and 
visible memorials of the past, yet 
complete with comfortable hotel 
and sports facilities of every kind. 
50°,-66",, reduction in fares on WR A Gimageet SOSe 
Czechoslovak State Railways. 


* Specimen Tour. 15 days tcur to 
Prague. 2nd Class travel. Comfort- 
able Hotel. £15.10.0. 


Cechoslovakia 


Interesting literature, post free, from the 
Czechoslovak Travel Bureau (Dept. S.), 21, Regent St., 
London, S.W.1, or principal travel agencies. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


CHATHAM HOUSE 
- By Stephen King-Hall 

Having undertaken to raise an endow- 
ment fund for that very valuable institu- 
tion, Chatham House, Commander 
Stephen King-Hall, instead of sending 
out an appeal circular, very ingeniously 
writes a book on Chatham House, to be 
sold (Oxford University Press) at §s. 
He probably knows what he is doing. 
Chatham House has already made suffi- 
cient history in a quiet way to give its 
activities a genuine publicity value. 
Springing directly from the Peace Con- 
ference, where the need for an institu- 
tion where plain facts about foreign 
affairs should be acquired and co-ordin- 
ated with the accuracy and objectivity 
of the scientist’s laboratory was glaringly 
demonstrated, it has not only established 
for itself a unique position as the only 
centre in the United Kingdom where 
information of this character about 
foreign affairs can be obtained by public 
men, City men, journalists, education- 
ists and others in legitimate search of it, 
but has also given birth to similar bodies 
in practically all the British Dominions. 
Commander King-Hall, who has been 
associated with Chatham House in 
various capacities for eight years, tells 
its story succinctly, suggestively and 
readably. 


IRELAND AND THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, 1937 


By Henry Harrison 


Mr. Henry Harrison’s acquaintance 
with Irish politics dates back to the 
days when he was a friend -and- colleague 
of Parnell; throughout his career he 
has kept in close touch .with political 
thought in Ireland, and has at times 
been personally involved in the fortunes 
of Irish movements. “This book (Robert 
Hale, ros. 6d.), coming from a man 
who has been familiar with Irish politics 
during the forty most eventful years of 
Irish history, therefore deserves an 
attentive and respectful study. Mr. 
Harrison examines Anglo-Irish relations 
with reference to international affairs, 
traces the historical development of 
the position of mistrust which now holds 
the field, and concludes with a plea 
for close Anglo-Irish collaboration in 
view of. the danger of another world 
war. Mr. Harrison’s arguments are 
lucidly arranged, and if at times his 
analyses of the causes of estrangement 
seem to lack a sense of realism and to 
neglect certain psychological aspects of 
the situation, they are none the less 
sober and worth study. His book 
lacks the literary graces which some 
other recent writers on Irish affairs 
have achieved, but it is a workmanlike 
and well documented performance which 
should not be ignored. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE IN 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By Alfred C. Wood 


Like Miss Coate’s recent study of 
the Civil War in Cornwall, Dr. Wood’s 
scholarly book (Clarendon Press, 15s.) 
shows that a full account of the war 
in Nottinghamshire, where it began 
with the raising of the King’s standard, 
throws much light on the conflict as 
a whole. The county was divided in 
sympathy: throughout, Nottingham 
was held for the Parliament by Colonel 


John Hutchinson, while Newark was 
the chief Royalist stronghold in the 
East Midlands. Dr. Wood brings out 
clearly the part played by these fortified 
places in the first three campaigns 
when each in turn had to be relieved 
by Roundhead or Cavalier. Newark 
held out for the King till he surrendered 
to the Scots army in May, 1646. Dr. 
Wood repeatedly illustrates the difficulty 
that both sides had in collecting large 
forces and keeping them together. Men 
volunteered to fight in their own counties 
but disliked serving elsewhere. This 
explains the prolongation and confused 
nature of the war. Dr. Wood covers 
the whole period from 1640 to 1660 
and adds a useful chapter on the religious 
strife, not forgetting to mention that 
George Fox began his preaching in 
Nottinghamshire. 


ON THIS EVIDENCE 
By E. P. Leigh-Bennett 


Centenary histories such as_ the 
great banks and other institutions have 
published recently are much to be 
encouraged. The Legal and General 
Assurance Society, however, deserves a 
special word of praise for allowing a 
lighthearted author to combine a brief 
sketch of its hundred years of activity 
with a short history of Fleet Street by 
Temple Bar where the society has had 
its offices. Mr. Leigh-Bennett, with 
the aid of some excellent plans and 
illustrations, gives a clear account of 
the evolution of the Legal headquarters 
in London. And his amusing chapters 
on the society’s beginnings in 1836, 
when it had one clerk at 25s, a week and 
accepted proposals from men who were 
**tolerably sober in their habits,” if 
they were not gouty, show as well as 
the most precise narrative could do how 
astonishingly the business of life assur- 
ance has developed in the century. 
The usual arid details of progress are 
added, in an appendix, but this book is 
meant to be, and will be, read with 
interest. It is not offered for sale. 


THE HAILEYBURY 
BUILDINGS 


By Wilfrid Blunt 


Mr. Blunt, who is the art master at 
Haileybury, has written, illustrated and 
published (at 3s. 9d. post free) a precise 
and witty account of the school buildings 
which is of more than local interest. 
Wilkins, the architect of the National 
Gallery and of University . College, 
London, built in 1806-9 the East India 
College where cadets were trained for 
service under the East India Company 
until 1858. Four years later the present 
school was founded in the College 
buildings. ‘‘ What. I set out-to show,” 
says the author, ‘“‘is that Wilkins gave 
us a fine and dignified place to live in, 
that we have spent a century trying, 
very successfully, to spoil it; that we 
are aware at long last of our heritage 
and are attempting to save what is not 
past saving.” Mr. Blunt proves his 
case all too clearly, and his indictment 
deserves attention because many places 
besides Haileybury have suffered in the 
same way from stupid builders and 
their still more foolish clients, influenced 
by the Ruskinian theory that ‘‘ Gothic ” 
was the only. style for Christian gentle- 
men. 


=—_—_—= 


-ENGLAND’S GREATER 
CHURCHES 
By C. B. Nicholson 


As a stimulus to an architectural 
motor tour nothing could be better than 
Mr. Nicholson’s intelligent and attractiy 
picture-book (Batsford, 3s. 6d.). He : 
arranged his excellent photographs in 
order of date, beginning with St, Alban’s 
and Gloucester and ending with. 5 
Paul’s, and gives a brief and helpful 
comment on each, while a short intro. 
duction -emphasises, the significance of 
our mediaeval churches, each of which 
represented the loving labour of genera. 
tions. Among the thirty-nine buildings 
selected it is good to find the little. 
known but exquisite ruin of Castle Acre 
Priory, which the Office of Works has 
recently put in order, as well as Beverley 
and Sherborne Minsters. Mr. Nichol- 
son’s only difficulty was to choose from 
the wealth of subjects, and it need on} 
be said that every photograph is a thing 
of beauty. 


THE FIRST QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
By Katharine Davies 


Elizabeth Woodville, a Lancastrian 
knight’s widow, who married the Yorkist 
King Edward IV, was the first com- 
moner to become an English Queen. 
Her portrait at Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, which is reproduced in colour 
in Miss Davies’s readable memoir 
(Lovat Dickson, 10s. 6d.), attests her 
personal charm, but little is known of 
her character. The marriage, celebrated 
in secret while Warwick was in 
France, negotiating for a match between 
Edward IV and Louis XI’s daughter, 
provoked the quarrel with the King- 
maker that led to a new civil war, to 
Edward’s exile and return, and to the 
death of Warwick and the murder of 
Edward’s brother Clarence. With 
Edward’s victory, the Woodville family 
became all powerful and suffered for it 
when Richard III, on his  brother’s 
death, took the throne. But Elizabeth’s 
part in all these stirring events remains 
undefined. --Miss ‘Davies recites the 
facts and some of the chroniclet’s 
legends, but her Queen is a lay figure. 
Even Shakespeare, in the forty solid 
pages here quoted from the historical 
plays, could not impart much life to 
Elizabeth. 


HOLYROOD 
By Charles A. Malcolm 


Dr. Malcolm’s little book would have 
been more worthy of its place in a 
** Historic-- Buildings. Series’. (Duck- 
worth, 3s. 6d.) if he had taken more 
pains to describe the Palace and ruined 
Abbey at Holyrood as they are, and 
given less space to historic episodes, 
some of which are-repeated in different 
forms. He says that Bruce rebuilt the 
Palace for Charles II ‘‘ in the classical 
form in favour at the time ” ; it would 
be more accurate to say that Bruce 
made a free copy of the Chateau at 
Chantilly in the French Renaissance 
style so much favoured in Scotland. 
The early history of the Abbey is given 
at length, but one would like to know 
more about its destruction, for its 
various buildings must have been far 
larger than the sixteenth-century palace 
which English armies twice burnt. 
Dr. Malcolm gives --some- interesting 
illustrations from drawings and photo- 
graphs but his plan ‘of ‘Holyrodd’ 1s 
wholly inadequate. 
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MINIMUM PASSAGE 
) iprite for RATES. 
iiicaiare PORT SAID £214 
of special BOMBAY 
| off-season KARACHI £40 
ti COLOMBO £41 


CALCUTTA £45 


e—eerwrn 


comfort on Steamers 


in 
TRAVEL specially designed and 
equipped to meet Eastern conditions, You 


can have all the amenities of luxurious travel 
with extremely moderate rates by booking 
your passage by— 


ELLERMAN’S 


CITY HALL LINES 


1046 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: AVENUE 2424, 





Tel.: Cent. 3840. 
Tel.: Cent, 9222. 


Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 














|HEALTH & PLEASURE | 
CRUISES 


to the 


ORKNEY & SHETLAND ISLES 


And to CAITHNESS. 

| From LEITH & ABERDEEN 

June to September. 

H nelusive Cruises from £3 10/- to £7. 

|| By the NEW STEAMER “ST. CLAIR” and 

other first class passenger vessels. 

| Also 12 days’ Holiday, including week 

| at ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, 

HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 

I £12 and £11 10/-. 

LOCH and SEA FISHING, etc. 

} Full particulars from:— 

| The NORTH OF SCOTLAND & 

| ORKNEY & SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD., 

Dept. 34, Tower Place, LEITH, or to 

Dept. 34, Matthews’ Quay, ABERDEEN. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


OnE of the great English novelists has 
described the Glens of Antrim as ‘‘ Switzer- 
land in miniature,” and that is a description 
with which few visitors will quarrel. All 
nine are worth a visit, but Glenariff certainly 
should not be missed. Those who favour a 
quiet and restful holiday will find few more 
pleasant centres in Ulster than Carnlough, 
Cushendun, or Cushendall. There are, in 
addition to the wooded Glens and lofty 
peaks, some waterfalls of great beauty. 
Following the coast road northward past 
Cushendun we come to Ballycastle, where 
Knocklayde should te climbed and visits 
paid to the Round Tower at Armog and 
Bunamargy Abbey. At Ballycastle there 
are fine lawn-tennis courts, and off the 
coast lies the island of Rathlin, where 
Robert Bruce is said to have taken refuge 
after one of his defeats. Continuing along 
the coast road the visitor comes to Carrick-a- 
Rede, famous for its rope bridge. Nearby is 
Ballintoy, itself an ideal spot for a quiet holi- 
day. Six miles or so from Portrush is the 
Giant’s Causeway, while halfway between 
the Causeway and Portrush are the remains 
of Dunluce Castle, probably the most 
impressive ruins to be found along this 
coast. The Mournes offer a_ delightful 
walking holiday, but first one should 
see the beautiful countryside in the heart 
of County Down between Slieve Croob 
and the mountains. The roads here are 
not of the best for motoring, and the 
cyclist will find the hills steep, which is 
probably the reason why this strip of country 
is litthe known to tourists. ‘There is a 
magnificent view from the crest of Slieve 
Croob which more than repays the climb. 
To the north lie the hills of Antrim, in the 
west is Lough Neagh with its background 
of blue hills. Belfast Lough and Strangford 
Lough are also within sight from this point. 
Southward lies the Irish Sea and the 
beautiful Mournes, with Donard, Slieve 
Bearnagh and more distantly Slieve Bignian, 
rising against the sky. One should also 
explore the district which lies amidst the 
most westerly spurs. The Clogher Valley 
is another ideal district for holiday-makers 
who like a walking holiday which does not 
involve much strenuous effort, while the 
Upper and Lower Loughs of Erne are 
the attractions of Fermanagh. The little 
wooded islands make a very beautiful picture. 


This is a spot where a camping holiday is | 


best. There are endless beauties awaiting 
the traveller in this part of Ulster: North 
and Eastward of the Lakes of Fermanagh we 
find the Sperrins, a range which covers 
large areas in North Tyrone and South 
Londonderry. Here are rolling moorlands 
with fine walks amid gentle slopes through 
fine, wild countryside. 


ALDOR’S “1937 IN EUROPE” 

The 1937 edition of this new Guide is 
even better than the 1936 edition, and that 
is high praise. It is informative, practical 
and up to date; but it is quite different 
from the usual guide-books to the Conti- 
nent. The information contained within its 
1,228 pages is amazingly complete: it even 
contains brief vocabularies in five European 
languages and blank pages for making notes, 
and is excellent value at 7s. 6d. 





[pen your Holidays in the 


Bracing Air on the Sunlit 
Strands of one of Ulsier’s Beau- 
tiful Seaside Resorts, or, if 
you prefer it, spend a Touring 
or Rambling Holiday on the 
wocded slopes of her Heathery 
Mountains. Come and experi- 
ence the joy of a Holiday spent 
amidst scenes of unsurpassed 
natural grandeur. 


— offers unrivailed facilities 
__ Poe 


ANGLING BOATING 
BATHING TOURING 
COLF TENNIS 


ViSiT ULSTER THIS YEAR 
FOR A REAL CHANGE AND 
A HEALTH-GIVING HOLIDAY. 


No embarrassing Customs Formalitics 
exist to inconvenience you on enter- 
ing Ulster from Great Britain, 

Write to the ULSTER TOURIST 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(Dept. T.S.), 6 Royal Avenue, Belfast, 
or call at the ULSTER TOURIST 


INFORMATION BUREAU, The -Linen- 
hall, 156 Regent Street, London, W. 1, 
for a copy of their beautifully illustrated 
FREE GUIDES—* ULSTER FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY” and 
ULSTER WATERS.” 


“ANGLING IN 
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Don't go to the Ccntinent without a copy cf 


"1937 IN EUROPE” 
ALDOR’S ENTERTAINING TRAVEL GUIDE. 


It’s new, topical, up-to-date, different. 


27 European countries described amusing!y 
1,280 pages by 37 well-known authors. 
FIRST EDITION SOLD OUT IN TWO WEEKS 
IN THIS COUNTRY AND IN THREE DAYS IN 
AMERICA. 

SECOND IMPRESSION JUST OUT. 
A few opinions: 
“Much useful information is included . . . packed 
with shrewd advice... contains a useful list of 
don'ts.’’"—* Times Literary Supplement.” 
“A travel annual that is both dGifferent and 
useful. . . .""—"* Manchester Guardian.” 
“DESERVES MENTION FOR TWO AD- 
MIRABLE QUALITIFS: IT IS FULL OF 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION AND IT IS UP- 
TO-DATE.”—‘‘ The Spectator.” 
“ Definitely a masterpiece. . . .""—‘‘ The Queen.” 
‘The writing is varied, lively and far above guide- 
book standards, It will make foreign travel more 
inviting and more interesting.’ 


—* The New York Times 








Unrivalled Playground 
of the Wheld 


RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES BY LMS 
Particulars and tariff from LMS Hotel Services, St. Pancras Chambers, London, N.W.!. 
Arthur Towle, Controller. 
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‘WISE INVESTMENT 


WRITING a week ago, “ Custos ” (for whom I am deputising 
for a brief interval), observed that the gold scare had 
been pushed into the background. By the time his words 
were in print, however, the precious metal had again secured 
the limelight and the scare became almost a panic. Happily 
the apprehensions were relieved last week-end by President 
Roosevelt’s statement, although recently such reassurances have 
unfortunately been a sedative of only short-lived effectiveness. 

Nevertheless, the markets have shown that quickness 
to respond to any favourable development which is a sign of 
a sound technical position, combined with a belief that funda- 
mental factors are satisfactory and will be well in time. This 
belief is, in my opinion, justified, but at the same time I think 
a constructive move of major significance, such as a currency 
stabilisation pact, a trade agreement between this country 
and U.S.A., or real improvement in the political sphere, will 
be needed to give markets a fillip, at any rate if much activity 
is to be seen before the autumn. 

Electricity shares have had their own troubles to contend with 
in the shape of the controveries aroused by the Government’s 
tentative reorganisation proposals. Frankly, my own opinion 
is that a mountain has been made, if not out of a molehill, 
at any rate out of a very low ridge. No doubt the natural 
desire of municipal undertakings to preserve independence 
has been pandered to, but, all the same, the scheme has its 
merits, for the companies as well as the industry as a whole. 
From the market point of view, however, prices are bound to 
be affected until the proposals take final shape and the air 


is cleared. 
*« * * * 


SOUND CANADIAN BONDS 


As a variation from discussions of preference shares 
giving rather better-than-average returns, I give this week a 
selection of Canadian railway, utility and industrial bonds. 
This group is, perhaps, of special interest to those investors 
who reside beyond the reach of the British revenue authorities, 
as interest is naturally paid free of United Kingdom taxes. 
On the other hand, the Canadian authorities deduct a 5 per 
cent. revenue tax, which has been allowed for in the yields 
quoted below. It will be seen that even after this deduction 
has been made quite attractive returns are offered. 


No. of 
Times Current 
Interest Price Yield % 


Covered. (Canada) £ s. d. 
Canadian National Rly. 43° Bonds, 
1956 (Dominion Guaranteed) .. --- 114} 4.0 0 
British Columbia Power 4}% First 
Collateral and Refunding Bonds, 


1960 - “3 os me 4 954 4 4 6 
Dominion Tar and Chemical Co. 

44% Debentures, Series A, 1951 4 ror} 44 6 
General Steel Wares 43% First 

Mortgage Bonds, 1952 .. ait 34 963 49 6 


Price Bros. & Co. 5% First Mortgage 
Bonds, 1957 = “s re 34 100} 415 0 
(estimated) 

The National Railway bonds are guaranteed by the Dominion 
Government, and in all the other cases interest requirements 
are amply covered. With one exception the names of the 
companies indicate their business; the exception is Price 
Bros. & Co., which is one of the leading newsprint manufac- 
turers. One other comment is necessary: in the case of the 
National Railway bonds purchasers should bear in mind that 
the high premium may mean a moderate loss of capital should 
the railway be able to redeem at par in 1956 without offering 
satisfactory conversion. Allowing for this possibility, the 
yield to redemption is approximately £3 11s. od. per cent. 
The other bonds stand below, or practically at, their redemption 
prices, so that this factor can be ignored. 


* * *« * 


GOOD OUTLOOK FOR OILS 


Recent dividend announcements have shown that 1936 
was a good year for oil companies. The Anglo-Iranian payment 
has been raised from 15 per cent. to 25 per cent., Burmah 
feom 20 per cent. to 27} per cent., and Royal Dutch from 
II per cent. to 16} per cent. Shell has increased its capital 


this year and, whereas the interim of 7} per cent., free of tax 
was paid on the smaller capital, the final of 12} per cent, is to 
be paid on the larger amount. Allowing for this, the total 
payment means a distribution equivalent to 22} per Cent, on 
the former capital, which compares with 173 per cent. a year ago 

These good increases are in respect of a year in which the 
oil industry had the benefit of a larger output but Practically 
no advances in prices. This year it is anticipated that gop. 
sumption will rise by another 7 per cent. or 8 per cent., and 
in addition the margin of profit should be appreciably larger, 
The standard quotation for crude oil is up from $1.94 to 
$1.16, and prices of petrol and other refined products have 
been raised by. similar amounts. In England, for example, 
the current price of No. I spirit is, of course, Is. 7}d., anda 
year ago was only Is. 5d. 

* * * * 


“SHELL ’’—THE MARKET LEADER 


Buyers of oil shares should not start trying to work ou 
profit forecasts on the assumption that these rises represent 
pure gain for the companies, for costs are also soaring. Part 
of the increase represents higher tanker freights, although 
this is no great drawback to the big combines who own their 
own fleets. In addition,’ however, wages and equipment 
costs are also rising, and this means that development is costing 
more. Nevertheless, it is reasonable to. expect that on balance 
there will be satisfactory margins for respectable increases in 
dividends. et eee 

In these circumstances it is largely a matter of taste which 
of the leading oil shares an intending purchaser picks, although 
I would not advise buying shares of the smaller concerns 
unless one has some specialised knowledge. Amongst ‘the 
leaders, my own choice would be Shell.. In the first place 
this is the share which first comes to mind when one thinks 
of this market at all, and among British shares it can claim to 
be the market leader. Secondly, the group of companies 
jointly controlled by Shell and Royal Dutch has its fingers 
in every pie in the industry, production subsidiaries in all 
major fields, and a world-wide distribution and marketing 
organisation. The dividend already mentioned is equivalent 
to 18} per cent., free of tax, on the present capital, and on 
this basis a yield of nearly 4} per cent. gross is obtained at 
the present price of 5}. , 

* * * * 


Venturers’ Corner 


Last week two coal shares were recommended for investment 
—Powell Duffryn and Ocean Coal and Wilsons, and reference 
was made to the favourable outlook for the industry in general, 
particularly the position in Wales. In other parts of the 
country, however, prospects are equally satisfactory, and on 
fields outside the Principality there has already been a con- 
siderable recovery. Moreover, with the sustained demand 
for coal for industry and export, this year may well see a general 
return to prosperity in the industry. 


If I am right, Yorkshire Amalgamated Collieries 4s. Deferred 
shares at 2s. 9d. are an attractive speculation. The company 
has the reputation of being one of the best managed and best 
equipped in the industry, and owns collieries in the West 
Riding with an output of over 3,000,000 tons. No dividend 
has yet been paid on the Deferred shares, but these come into 
the picture after 8 per cent. gross has been paid on the Ordinary 
capital. For the year to March 31st last, the Ordinary share- 
holders received 5 per cent., tax free, equivalent to 6.2/3 per 
cent. gross. Net carnings of the group in that year would, 
indeed, have covered the full 8 per cent., with a small balance 
available for the Deferred shares. It seems safe to forecast 
another rise in profits this year, so I feel justified in anticipating 
that their maiden dividend will be forthcoming next spring. 
If so, the shares should no longer be standing so much below 
their par value. CURATOR. 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice, regarding particular 
shares will bé answered periodically as space permits. Corre- 
spondents who do not desire their names to appear should append 
initials or a pseudonym to their questions. Replies to corre- 
spondents appear this week on page 1122.] 
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To the Land of the 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


Travel north this year to the land where the sun never sets. Cruise 
down the fjords and sea nature at her grandest. Or visit the picturesque 


ap 


itals of Northern Europe. There’s no pleasanter way than in the 
supreme luxury and comfort of the 


ARANDORA STAR 


The World’s Most Delightful Cruising Liner 
Book now for one of these delightful cruises 


JUNE 26 


Hamburg, Bruns- 
puttel, Holtenau, 


JULY 10 


Faroe Islands, Iceland, 
The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,  Spitz- 


JULY 31 


Bergen, Norwegian, 
Fjords and Germany. 


13 Days from 22 Gns. 





Bornholm, Zoppot, bergen, Ice Barrier, 
Stockholm and Norwegian Fjords and 
Copenhagen. Bergen. 


{3 Days from 22 Gns. 20 Days from 34 Gns. AUG. 14 


————__ - Northern Capitals, 
aes = Norway, Sweden, 
er Denmark, Finland, 

a> Estonia, Danzig, Kiel 
eos ‘ Canal and Germany. 
oe / | | \\ 20 Days from 34 Gns. 
~~ * 3 Lower Regent St., S.W.1. 
(Whitehall 2266). Liver. 
pool, Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Agencies- 


* 












Write today .for illus- 
trated brochure and 
full details of: the 1937 
ARANDORA STAR 


cruises 
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DURING 1937 


the rendezvous of travellers from all 


the World ! 


This is the year for your visit to the 


U.8.8.ht. 


Moscow Theatre Festival 
Agricultural Exhibition 
International Geelogical Congress 
Centenary of the Russian Railways 
Centenary of the poet Pushkin 


THE TWENTIETH YEAR OF THE 
SOVIET STATE—a jubilee year of 


special events and - celebrations 


Tours from {1 per day 


all-inclusive 
APPLY TO ANY LEADING TRAVEL AGENCY, 
or to Intourist Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C. 2. 
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WELL-CHOSEN INDUSTRIALS 
DOUBLED IN VALUE 
IN FOUR YEARS... 


An investment of £100 made in July 
1932 equally spread over the Shares 
of the Companies included in the 
four Portfolios of the British Industries 
Fixed Trusts would have been worth 
£199 10s. Od. at 4th January of 
this year. Over the same period the 
income from this investment would 
have increased from &6 17s. Od. 
gross to &12 4s. Od. gross. 


This kind of investment has become 
popular because people have dis- 
covered that really good equities in 
prosperous and well financed con- 
cerns are safer than gilt-edged stocks. 


100 SECURITIES: 8 DIVIDENDS 
A YEAR 


The gross annual yield on an investment 
divided between all four Portfolios is 
approximately 


19 
4; | 


This yield is based on the actual cash 
dividends paid in the last completed years 
cf the 100 Companies comprising the four 
Portfolios. In the same financial periods 
distributable share bonuses and rights to 
new issues on bonus terms added a fur- 
ther 5/8ths per cent. to the gross annual 
yield. 

Sub-units may be bought or sold through 
any Stockbroker or Bank, 


British 


Industries 
Fixed © Trusts 


Trustees : 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. LTD. 


@full information will be found in hand- 
book 5S. 30 which is the basis of all trans- 
actions. It will be sent free on application 
to the Managers :— 
ALLIED INVESTORS FIXED TRUSTS, LIMITED, 
165 Moorgate, London, £.¢.2. NATional 4931 


Members of the Unit Trusts Association 
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COMPANY MEETING 


NATIONAL COKE & OIL COMPANY 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE COMPANY’S 
PROCESS 





OFFICIAL REPORT EXPECTED SOON 


PRESIDING at the second ordinary general meeting of the National 
Coke and Oil Company, Ltd., held on Wednesday, June 2nd, Mr. 
W. B. Mitford, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said :— 

THE GOVERNMENT COMMITTEE. 


The Government have appointed a Committee to consider and 
examine the various processes for the production of oil from coal 
and certain other materials indigenous to this country, and to report 
on their economic possibilities and on the advantages to be obtained 
by way of security of oil supplies in emergency. We have placed 
the records of our company before this Committee, and we now wait 
to hear from them as to what further particulars they require or 
what examination they wish to make regarding the data we have 
put forward in support of our claims. After the Government 
Committee’s reply is received, it is our intention to call a further 
meeting of shareholders to lay the position as it then exists before 
them. 

. You are aware that since we last met, the Director of Fuel Research 

has made a report upon our process and plant as operating at Erith. 
It is one of the conditions of this test that the report shall not be 
circulated until it is approved by the Director of Fuel Research and 
ourselves as to its mode of presentation. 

The examination we have now given to this report further con- 
vinces your board of directors that the prec2ss we have developed 
should become one of the outstanding achievements in the scientific 
treatment of coal for the production of motor spirit and other valuable 
by-products. 

THE COMPANY’S CLAIMS. 


It will be quite clear to shareholders that at the moment the 
most important question in regard to our company is whether or not 
the Government will consider our process one that they should assist 
along lines mutually agreed upon, or whether we should ourselves 
carry on. Your board believe that the company has now reached a 
position where we are justified in stating that we have passed frcm 
the field of experiment and research to one of practical accomplich- 
ment. 

The following are the claims we have submitted to the Government 
Committee :— 

Claim 1.—The National Coke and Oil Co. produce frem one ton 
of coal and one ton of coal oil 220 gallons of distillate. The procf 
of this claim is :— 

(a) The books of the company. 
(6) The report of Dr. C. H. Lander, dated June 3rd, 1936. 
(c) Report of the Director of Fuel Research. 

Claim 2.—The crackability of this distillate by a normal cracking 
equipment as now in general use. The N.C.O. Co. have chosen 
Universal Oil Products normal unit cracking plant for the treatment 
of their distillate. ‘The proof of this claim is the evidence of the 
Universal Oil Products that from one ton of our distillate their 
cracking plant will produce the following :— 

78.4 gallons of motor spirit, Octane No. 76, Motor Method. 
, 3 gallons of Iso-Octane Motor Spirit, Octane No. 96, Motor 

Method. 

Claim 3.—The cost of the finished motor spirit is 7.2d. per gallon. 
‘The proof of this claim is : The books and records of the N.C.O. Co. 
for the year 1936, together with the processing costs for cracking as 
furnished by the Universal Oil Products Co. 


MotTor SPIRIT FROM COAL, 

Put in simple language, the interpretation of these claims is as 
follows : 

1. That from coal and coal derivatives under our process we 
manufacture raw distillate in commercial quantities. 

2. That this raw distillate, when treated by a suitable cracking 
system, produces a large quantity of motor spirit plus valuable 
by-products. 

3. That the cost of this finished motor spirit—and this means 
the cost first of producing the raw distillate and, secondly, of 
cracking it into motor spirit—is 7.2d. per gallon. 

I believe that this is the lowest figure that has been advanced from 
the production from coal on a commercial scale of high-grade motor 
spirit. So far as I am aware your company is the first company that 
has offered to submit its books and records covering an operating 
period of eighteen months in proof of its claims. Your directors 
have been aware for some time that there was the possibility of 
securing the co-operation—if I may so put it—of the Government 
in our undertaking. For this reason, the directors have guaranteed 
the necessary capital to carry the company until a definite position 
has been reached. Approximately £50,000 has been guaranteed 
by your directors, and several of the shareholders. Perhaps that is 


the best indication of the faith that your directors have in our process. 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Sir Thomas D. Edelston and 
unanimously adopted. 








ime. 


CUSTOS REPLIES TO ENQUIRIES 


R. H. C. (Brixham).—I agree that the earnings basis for 
Colvilles ordinary shares is strong, and that the shares 
are a sound industrial holding. My point is that the Dossi- 
bilities of appreciation are rather limited by the ambitioy; 
capital programme which will involve a heavy issue of new 
shares and by the necessity for a conservative dividend policy. 

S. S. (Dorset).—For your purpose home railway debentures 
with a leaven of bank shares should prove suitable, combining 
security with marketability. You cannot avoid the risk of. 
modest depreciation if you insist on this kind of yield. 

H. T. S. (Oxford).—You will find a list of good preference 
shares offering an average yield of 5 per cent. in the issue of 
June 4th. That is naturally less security than on War Loan 
but the cover is adequate in relation to the yield. 

Yorxs.—Am not particularly impressed by the recovery 
prospects of Alvis and advise selling at today’s price. Pease 
and Partners offer quite a promising industrial investment, 
earnings now rising fairly rapidly. Siemens are fairly valued 
at the current price, but are worth holding for gradual appre- 
ciation. As speculative purchasss D. and W. Murray 
preference, at 12s. 3d., and British Oil Shipping ordinaries, 
at 9s., both have chances of a rise in capital value over the 
next six months. 

T. H. S. (Malvern).—I do not advise an investment in the 
Co-operative Investment Trust for your purposes. 

Co. Down.—Both the rubber shares are reasonable pro- 
positions at current prices, with moderate chances of a rise 
in price. I do not recommend Oil Royalties for your 
purpose. 

SPECTATOR (Derby).—Do not recommend a further invest. 
ment in the society you mention. 

St. MuNnGco (Glasgow).—The high yield on Press Caps 
probably allows for the uncertainty of the outlook. The shares 
might be held for recovery. The Transport ‘‘C”’ dividend 
should be maintained at 4 per cent. I do not advise selling 
now. 

Links. (Golders Green).—Electricity supply preferences 
must be regarded merely as a medium for bringing a certain 
income, roughly 4 per cent. The security, despite the troubles 
in the industry, is very strong and likely to remain so. The 
prices of the shares will continue to depend mainly on the 
course of interest rates in general, the tendency of which is to 
rise gradvally. The fall in fixed-interest security prices 
should not be serious for a long time yet. 


H. M. (Cornwall).—International Paper preference shares 
are well worth retaining and should be averaged at today’s 
depressed price. The newsprint situation is developing 
favourably, the level of selling prices and the volume of sales 
having increased. 

C. W. S. (Worcester).—You do not mention the kind of 
yield you have in mind, whether 3 per cent., 4 per cent., or 
possibly more. If the yield is unimportant, an investment 
spread over two or three of the larger Building Societies 
should be suitable. Otherwise, a gilt-edged security with 
a redemption date about eight years ahead should suffice. 

A. S. Y. (Glasgow).—Metal and Minerals Trust units 
should be held for recovery. There should be quite a good 
rally in the base metal markets once the currency scare has 
passed. 

PERTINAX (Sussex).—Although the Gaumont-British 
finances are not impressive, I should not sell the debentures 
at today’s price. You might realise, however, if the price 
should move up to go. 

H. Y. (Bath).—English Electric ordinary are quite 
attractive for your purpose. There is scope for steady 
appreciation. 

Loncmynp.—Allied News and Amalgamated Press pre- 
ferences are quite sound holdings, although not actually first-class, 
and I would not disturb them. I should, however, sell Edward 
Lloyd investment preference shares on a recovery to around, 
say, £1. 

E. B. H.—I cannot properly comment on your broker’s 
suggestions without knowledge of your other holdings, but 
the recommendations seem on sound lines. I cannot, however, 
trace a C.N.R. 4 per cent. Sterling Stock of 1927. Perhaps 
the 2 per cent. is m2zant. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF BATTERIES 


DRY CELLS - ACCUMULATORS - RADIO EQUIPMENT 
MOTOR CAR ACCESSORIES - PORTABLE ELECTRIC LAMPS 








Net Trading Profit for year io 31st Mareh, 1937 ead ... £527,333 
Increase over last year ... ois hin ‘an as ... £44,553 
Balance carried forward to next year ... er ner ‘iu. £63,417 


Dividends on Ordinary Stock ... 45% 








POINTS from the Speech of MR. MAGNUS GOODFELLOW (Chairman) at the Annual 
General Meeting of THE EVER READY COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, on 
June 3rd, 1937. 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS. 

The expansion of our business during the past year has fully kept pace with the improvement we have so 
fortunately experienced throughout the past eighteen years. The public demand continues to increase— 
fostered by the good quality of our goods and the reasonable prices which the high mechanisation of our 
plant and processes has enabled us to establish. There are few businesses to-day that have found it possible 
(in the face of rising costs) to make increased profits, while maintaining consumer prices at the low levels 
of recent years—years of cheap money and low commodity prices. 


TRADE CO-OPERATION. 

We have been consistently and loyally supported by our Retail and Wholesale friends throughout the 
country, who realise the importance of establishing and maintaining a_ reasonably low price level to the 
consumer. For our part we seek to maintain for the distributing trade a fair margin of profit, and we can only 
continue to succeed in this endeavour while they continue to support us. 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE. 

The proposed National Defence Contribution, so happily withdrawn—at the twelfth hour—by His Majesty's 
Government, made it necessary for us particularly to examine our Capital structure; while our nominal Issued 
Capital is at the low figure of £1,144,765, we have for many years ploughed back into the business roughly 
25 per cent..of the yearly profits earned, and in addition we have from time to time obtained considerable 
sums from premiums on Shares issued. 

I have caused our Accountants to make a careful examination into the position, and you will be interested 
to know that the real Capital employed in the business to-day amounts to approximately £4,000,000. 








INTANGIBLE ASSETS WRITTEN OFF. 

One important step we have taken is to eliminate all goodwill and other intangible assets from the Balance 
Sheet. This writing off amounts to the large sum of £1,111,368. It will be appreciated by you that the many 
acquisitions we have made during the past eighteen years have contributed considerably to the successful 
trading position we occupy to-day, and I feel sure you will support us in the decision we have come to. 


LIQUID ASSETS HIGHER. 

Our net liquid assets show a marked improvement. If you compare the last four items—Stock, Debtors, 
Government Securities, and Cash—with the previous year you will see that they have risen from £827,000 to 
£1,034,000. 


MAINTENANCE OF EXISTING RETAIL PRICES ANTICIPATED. 

Our Stock has risen nearly £90,000 to £340,000. Broadly, the whole of this stock was purchased and is 
valued at prices ruling before the advances of the last six months. Our forward arrangements are also 
advantageous, and furthermore, we shall obtain in the present year the full results of the great savings in pro- 
duction costs brought about by the plant and process mechanisation of the past five years. I am therefore of 
opinion that it will not be necessary to increase our prices to the consumer during this year. 








DIVIDENDS AMOUNTING TO 45°; ON THE ORDINARY STOCK: 

Before leaving the Report and Accounts I must refer to the proposed increase in Dividend, which must 
have’ pleased you all. You will understand that, although we describe the last 10 per cent. of this dividend as 
Bonus, we should not have recommended it to you urless we thought there was a reasonable prospect of con- 
tinuing the higher distribution on the increased Capital. Calculations show that, if our Profits are no more 
than maintained in the coming year, we shall have over £100,000 available for Reserves after paying 45 per 
cent. on the Increased Capital. 





PROMISING OPENING TO PRESENT YEAR’S TRADING. 


.. This year’s trading has opened very promisingly and Iam hopeful that we shall again meet you next year 
with the progressive results to which we are accustomed. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER ESTATE 





INCREASING CONSUMPTION 





At the thirty-first annual general meeting of the Golden Hope 
Rubber Estate, Ltd., held on June 9th, in London, Mr. Eric Mac- 
fadyen (the chairman) said: The year’s profit is £35,333. After 
transferring £5,000 to property depreciation account, we have charged 
against it the cost of replanting. In the last four years we have 
replanted 406 acres, and this is now being brought up to 690 acres ; 
we shall probably not add more in the immediate future. We 
recommend transferring £3,500 to general reserve. The planted 
area is 9,655 acres and the book cost, after deducting surplus liquid 
assets from the issued capital at par, is £32 16s. 9d. per acre. If 
the 90 per cent. rate of exports remains throughout the present 
financial year, we may expect to harvest about 3,400,000 Ib. at much 
the same cost per lb. as last year; supervision cost and wages are 
higher but overhead charges will be spread over a larger crop. For 
the year we have sold forward 1,180,480 Ib. at 9.3d. London equiva- 
lent, and for next financial year 358,400 lb. at 10.9d. As the com- 
parable price in the year now under review was 8.71d., you will 
see that a further improvement in results may be looked for in the 
absence of some adverse development not now foreseen. 


World absorption of rubber continues to rise and may be 1} 
million tons in the company’s financial year ending February. 
Stocks have continued to decline and were probably about 400,000 
tons last February. With larger releases they should be.replenished 
later this year by, say, 50,000 tons to 70,000 tons and next year 
by some further moderate amount. When consumers let stocks 
fall too low they may be victimised by speculators. 


Synthetic rubber has taken 50 years to become a commercial 
erticle and its development is still very gradual owing to the high 
cost of its manufacture. The types which are in themselves valuable 
are not identical with natural rubber but are specially suited for 
special uses. Those which are competing with natural rubber are 
doi; so only where national self-sufficiency altogether outweighs 
cost. In the long run the problem is likely to be to give the world 
enough rubber, not to prevent its having too much. 


Mz. J. Mitchell, who had recently visited the estates, spoke highly 
of those bought in 1934-35 and of the young replanted areas: he 
had found the older properties also in good order and condition. 


_The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend of 6 per cent. was approved. 





WELWYN GARDEN CITY, LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


THE seventeenth annual general meeting of Welwyn Garden City; 
Limited, was held on Wednesday, June goth, at the Helborn 
Restaurant, W.C. Sir Theodore G. Chambers, K.B.E. (the 
chairman), said : 

I am pleased to be able to present to tie shareholders a profit 
and loss account for the year which shows a reesonable improvement 
on that of last year. The increased profit has enabled the directors 
to recommend that the dividend for the yzar should be raised to 3 p. c. 

The report before you shows that our industrial development 
during the year was greater than that of any similar period in the 
past, and included the completion of two transactions of exceptional 
importance. It is a matter of great satisfaction to the directors 
that after prolonged investigation of sites elsewhere Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., decided to associate one of their rapidly expanding 
businesses with Welwyn. Almost equally important was the com- 
pletion of the negotiations with Roche Products, Ltd., part of the 
well-known international Hoffmann-La Roche group of companies. 
Other important industrial developments during the year are set 
out in detail in the report. 

The beauty of the residential areas is apparent to everyone who 
visits the town. Despite the activity of the other sides of our business 
we are not losing sight of the exceptional attractiveness of the town 
as a place of residence. In this connexion the purchase of Lockleys 
Estate is important as it is an exceptionally beautiful piece of country 
and should prove to be a very attractive residential district on the 
outskirts of the town. The Secondary School site has now been 
conveyed to the County Council and it is expected that building 
work will commence within the next few months. 

The report and accounts were carried unanimously. 











NE of the noblest ways of honouring the memory of 

a loved one is by endowing a bed or ward in a great 

national hospital. Brompton Hospital would help you 

reverently to carry out your wish. You would at once 

konour your loved one and help to rid the world of that 

great plague—consumption. Will you write to the Secre- 
tary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3? 





WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. Near Victoria Station. 
Evenings, 8.30. Matinées, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY. 
A Comedy by Ivan Turgenev. 
GILLIAN SCAIFE. SCOTT SUNDERLAND. 
Seats bookable, 6/-, 3/6, 2/6. Box Office, Victoria 0283. 











FINANCE : 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY INVESTMENTs 


THE shares of the leading Electricity Supply undertakj 
which have been considered to be gilt-edged in the matter of 
security for current dividends and, in addition, to 
prospects of participation in the continued expansion in the 
industry, have been decidedly dull lately. The yields oy 
the leading shares, after having been standing on little more 
than a 3} per cent. basis, are now averaging 4} per cent, of 
more. Some part of the fall may be attributed to the hj 
level of yields on gilt-edged securities rather than to the set. 
back in purely equity shares on account of taxation fears, 
Electricity shares at first held up well against the factors 
which affected both gilt-edged and equity descriptions 
because they seemed to offer the happy medium of excellent 
security for current rates of dividend in conjunction with 
prospects of benefit from the rosy prospects before the Electric 
Supply industry in general. For throughout the years of 
depression the consumption of electricity in this country 
continued to rise and the business of the companies to expand, 
and participation in such expansion was given to shareholders, 
as a rule, through the medium of issues of new capital on 
favourable terms. Now, however, a cloud has been cast over 
possibilities in this direction, and even over the possibilities 
of participation in trade expansion in general, and in the 
Electricity Supply industry in particular, by the indications 
that the Government intends to impose a much closer control 
over the industry. 

** RATIONALISATION.” 

In certain directions undoubtedly the Supply industry 
requires what may be broadly termed “ rationalisation,” 
misused though this term has been in the past. For Elec- 
tricity Supply in this country grew up, in the first place, upon 
a parochial basis. Parliamentary powers were required 
before an Electric Supply undertaking could commence 
business and such powers would be granted normally for a 
Local Government area. Private enterprise in course of 
time overcame some of the disadvantages of these limited 
areas of supply by a process of the merging of Operating 
Companies under one control. By this means large-scale 
generation became possible at a cheap rate and consumers 
obtained the benefit. Shareholders chiefly participated 
through the very much larger output and consumption which 
cheap production encouraged. The great County of London 
Company is a very striking example of far-sighted management 
and achievement in this respect. 

THE McGowan COMMITTEE. 

All over the country, however, there are still large numbers 
of small undertakings, either municipally-owned or privately- 
owned, which in theory, at any rate, could serve their con- 
sumers better if they were allied with larger undertakings. 
The production side of the Electricity industry has been 
taken care of by the Central Electricity Board, with its grid 
system of high-tension mains, and that something was required 
to free the distribution side of the industry from the disabilities 
under which it is obliged to operate in many places had become 
plain. The case was examined by an expert Committee 
under the Chairmanship of Sir Harry (now Lord) McGowan. 
This Committee recommended that the process which had 
been indicated in the hands of the big enterprises as that 
which provided the road to cheaper and better service for 
consumers should be applied to the whole industry by making 
amalgamation compulsory under conditions which would 
have allowed the big and efficiently-managed concerns to 
extend their work over a wider area, with corresponding 
benefits to consumers in areas previously served badly or 
not served at all. The McGowan Committee’s Report was 
published nearly twelve months ago. 


Tue ‘‘ CONFIDENTIAL ” PROPOSALS. 

In March this year the Government announced its inten- 
tion of adopting the recommendations of the McGowan 
Committee in the main, though, instead of accepting the 
Committee’s suggestion of the appointment of District 
Commissioners with local knowledge to arrange the amal- 
gamations, these were to be placed in the hands of the 
Electricity Commissioners. No further official informa- 
tion of the Government’s intentions was vouchsafed publicly 


(Continued on page 1126.) 
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——— 
coMPANY_ MEETING 


;00TS PURE DRUG CO., 
_LIMITED 


Tie forty-ninth annual ordinary general meeting of Boots Pure 

pug Company Limited was held last week at Station Street, 

Nott The Right Hon. Lord Trent, Chairman of Directors, 

resided. The Chairman said: 

F PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

Our trading profit, after providing for contributions to staff 
‘ans funds, Management remuneration and income tax amounts 


10 £966,116. : 

The net balance amounts to £799,898, an increase of £29,009 
wer last: year, and another company record. Our total turnover 

was also easily a record one. 
payment of all preference and preferred ordinary dividends, 
wd of four quarterly dividends of 6 per cent. less tax on ordinary 
es, we have a balance of £319,148 which, together with the 
brought forward, amounts-to £617,238 as compared with 

{550230 last year. 

Your directors recommend the payment of a bonus of 3d. per 
ure, free of income tax, on the ordinary shares, absorbing £80,000, 

Liquip RESOURCES. 

- Your directors consider it prudent to recommend a transfer of 

{100,000 to the General Reserve Fund, £20,251 to the Freehold 

Reserve Fund, £50,000 to the contingencies reserve fund, and 

to the overseas development fund. This leaves £316,987 
to be carried forward. 

At the present juncture your directors regard a continuance of 
the policy of conserving our liquid resources as being in the best 
interests of the company. 

New BRANCHES. 

During the year, our subsidiary companies have continued to 
make progress. Besides the usual enlarging and modernising’ of 
shops, 37 have been opened and five closed, and on March 31st 
we had 1,152. 

SALES AND STAFF. 

Our total sales have once again exceeded all previous figures and, 
4s was perhaps to be expected in view of the influenza epidemic, 
our dispensing figures show a substantial increase over our previous 
record. 

At the end of March our staff numbered 20,808, an increase of 
1,143 in 12 months, and I am sure that you would wish me on behalf 
of the shareholders to express to them our sincere appreciation of 
thir work. Nothing is more remarked upon by customers in our 
shops and visitors to our factories than the keenness and pride of 
frm displayed by our employees. That impression which they 
give of eager service and pleasure in their work is one o£ the assets 
ofthe company which your Board prize very highly. 

BEESTON FACTORY. 

We moved into a porticn of our new section at Beeston in June, 
1936. Owing to the difficulty in obtaining supplies of various kinds 
its completion has been considerably delayed, but the large number 
of visitors we have had from overseas, amongst whom we were 
especially pleased to welcome a number of troops from the Dominions 
who were in this country for the Coronation, have been greatly 
impressed. As you remember, the Beeston factories were planned and 
started during the severe time of the depression in pursuance of 
our policy or creating employment when employment is scarce 
and planning in bad times for the better times that lie ahead. A few 
fgures will show convincingly how far the enterpr:se of your 
directors was justified. During the four years since the new factory 
went into production : 


Tonnage shows an increase of 3 -. 26.9 per cent. 

Articles produced show an increase o cae ae - 
and 

Staff show an increase of .. sae 23.7 a 


From these figures you will readily understand that, apart from 
the commercial aspect of the matter, it would have been quite impos- 
sible to deal with the great demand for our products created by the 
influenza epidemic of this spring had we not had the new buildings. 

RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 

Our research department continues to play an important part in 
our work of making the latest discoveries of medical science accessible 
tothe public and in helping to maintain the high standard of quality 
that we set ourselves. 

I referred a year ago to the arrangements we had been able to 
make for presenting mandelic acid in a form that would be palatable 
and easily administered. The two preparations, Necket and Ammoket 
that we placed on the market have been very successful and we 
have received many spontaneous tributes from medical men telling 
us of their wonderful efficacy. 

Another field in which our research chemists are active is that of 
sex hormone therapy, an important branch of modern therapeutics, 
in which the medical world is showing great and increasing interest. 

With a view to meeting all possible demands for fine chemicals, 
such as potassium permanganate, and special medical products, 
such as insulin, we have again extended our fine chemical factory 
and equipped it with the most modern plant. 

On the veterinary and horticultural sides, also—comparatively 
Tecent developments of our activities that are becoming more and 
more highly appreciated by the public—our chemists are breaking 
new ground, In particular, we are collaborating with veterinary 
surgeons in an endeavour to determine the extent to which some 
recently discovered human medicines are suitable for the treatment 
of diseases in animals, 





OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENTS. 

Owing to the New Zealand Government’s policy of reorganisation 
of the pharmaceutical industry, we have so far only been able to 
open two shops, one‘ in Wellington and one in Auckland, both of 
which are doing a very satisfactory business. That our presence 
is appreciated by the New Zealand public is evident from the steadily 
increasing sales, and your directors hope that the company will be 
afforded the necessary facilities for opening in other centres in the 
Dominion at no very distant date. 

Having in view the desirability of letting our New Zealand staff 
know as much as possible about the company, we have already 
had two qualified chemists over here for some months learning our 
methods. They have now returned, and two other assistants are 
now in this country. 

EMPLOyi Es’ NUTRITION. 

The subject of nutrition is attracting wide attention at the 
present time, and we have considered this question very carefully 
in its bearing on the physical condition and general health 
of our employees. Our medical officers have now taken steps to 
secure that the meals in our various canteens shall be designed on a 
scientific nutritional basis. 

ANTI-GaAs DEMONSTRATIONS. 

With a view to assisting the Government in its defence plans, we 
have appointed a full-time gas officer who, under the guidance of 
the relevant department of the Home Office, is taking steps to show 
the public what could be done in the event of an air-raid to avert 
the danger from gas. The whole object of these demonstrations 
is to educate people to be prepared, and we have co-operated with 
the Government in this matter in the belief that defensive preparations 
of this kind are the best insurance against war. Demonstrations 
of how to protect an ordinary room against gas, in accordance with 
the instructions given in the Home Office Air Raid Precautions 
Handbook, have already been held in most of the principal cities, 
and have attracted such widespread interest that we intend to give 
similar demonstrations, as far as may be found practicable, in all 
parts of the country. 

Too Mucu LEGISLATION. 

I may refer in passing to the possibility of an amendment of the 
Medicine Stamp Duty. The report presented by the House of 
Commons Select Committee on this question contained so many 
drastic and ill-considered proposals that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wisely deferred taking action upon it. But it stands on 
record as a warning of the harm that may be done by people possessing 
the best of intentions and yet lacking the necessary knowledge. In 
this case one of the immediate effects of the new measure that was 
proposed would have been to raise the prices of the medicines of 
the poor. 

A RECORD OF PROGRESS. 

We are proud of the results that we have been able to place before 
you during the past few years. During that period the Company 
has made steady and continuous progress, and when I say progress 
I do not mean only that our sales and our profits have increased year 
by year. Our progress has meant a steady expansion of a vital 
service to the public, an extension of employment—more than 
3,000 additional employees in the past three years not to mention 
the large number of workers engaged upon new construction for us. 
And lastly, it has meant better and happier conditions of work which 
it is no exaggeration to say are helping to set a new standard of 
employment conditions not in this country alone. A well-known 
architectural authority writing of the Beeston factory recently in 
the Radio Times said :— 

“It is stupendous, glistening, clean, airy . . . To look down 
from the upper gallery that circles the main packing hall on the 
overalled girls far below is an unforgettable experience.” 

_N.D.C. 

I dwell at some length on such aspects of our progress as these, 
because in what was written and spoken in support of the now 
hapzily extinct National Defence Contribution it was apparently 
assumed that commercial success during the past few years has been 
merely a matter of good luck or the result of extraneous conditions. 
Progress in our case—and we do not pretend to be unique—is the 
result of hard thinking, hard planning, hard work, the taking of 
risks and a constant reaching out after new developments at home 
and abroad. 

I would venture to suggest that there is nothing unworthy, nothing 
that requires to be discouraged, about enterprise which results in 
the creation of employment for thousanc-, the raising of the standard 
of life of working people and the provision of better health services 
to the public. Within our own company we have always acted on 
the principle that increased effort and good results should be rewarded 
and not penalised. That is why your directors were strongly opposed 
to the new principle contained in Mr. Chamberlain’s taxation pro- 
posals. And that is why we welcome the courageous and statesman- 
like step he has taken in bowing to the storm of informed public 
opinion. We have yet to learn what the new proposals will be, but 
we may infer from the Prime Minister’s assurance on Tuesday night 
that they will be simple, direct and fair, and will thus enable industry 
to do what it has always been ready to do, that is, to make its due 
contribution to the cost of national defence. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

It is customary for me to say a few words as to future prospects. 
In previous years I have spoken of the company’s future in a spirit 
of confidence and optimism, tempered only by a note cf caution 
concerning the possible influence of external conditions. That is 
the note I would again strike this year. Our prospects may be 
viewed with confidence subject to the general economic conditions 
in this country remaining stable and to the dispersal of the clouds 
that still hang over Europe. 
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(Continued from page 1124.) 


at the time, but a very detailed outline of the proposals 
was recently given to the industry for its examination and 
comment with a view to arriving at an “agreed” basis of 
legislation. These proposals were marked “ Confidential,” 
consequently the chairmen of. the. privately-owned under- 
takings were not able to tell their shareholders about them, 
nor were the municipally-owned undertakings ‘able to take 
ratepayers into confidence. The Electric Supply Industry’s 
Associations, both municipal and joint-stock, appear to 
have regarded the proposals as differing so widely from 
what they had considered to be the spirit of the McGowan 
Committee’s Report that in some instances Members of 
Parliament were urged to ask questions about them. But 
Members of Parliament being officially in ignorance of the 
whole thing, a rather Gilbertian situation arose. To have 
marked the Government’s proposals “ confidential ” if they 
were likely to arouse controversy was evidently a mistake ; 
it only caused increased suspicion, and the Government 
has taken the only course open to it by making the proposals 
public. 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

That the proposals are far-reaching may be gathered 
from the fact that they contemplate a reduction in the number 
of separate Supply undertakings from 605 to 123. Two 
kinds of merger are contemplated, one of which would 
appear to follow the lines of the McGowan Report; the 
other, a plan which the McGowan Committee were only 
disposed to apply as a kind: of last resort, seems to be the 
one to which the Government leans. The first type would 
mean the merging of small undertakings (either companies 
or local authorities) with the leading undertaking in the 
area, also irrespective of whether it were owned by a company 
or by a local authority. The other type of merger implies 
the formation of new Distribution Authorities. These 
would be Public Boards with powers to borrow money and 
issue stock, but there are doubts whether these authorities 
would represent the best means of carrying out the ideas 
of the McGowan Committee. They would neither be 
responsible to ratepayers nor to shareholders, and to some 
minds suggest a tremendous strengthening of the bureau- 
cratic element which already plays so large a part in the 
lives of most of us. In theory, no doubt, they would be 
all right, and that, indeed, is the distinguishing feature of 
bureaucracy. It seeks to impose a theoretically perfect 
plan on an existing system irrespective of all practical con- 
siderations. Its super-imposition in this way must ride 





“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
_is a harmful errour.” Bacon 


Among our schemes for the benefit of 


children are:— 
Life Assurance for Children; 


Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 











dislocation, and indeed actual dismemberment of financial 
organisations. - : “— akiy Tr 


‘roughshod over established methods and cause Considerabje 


TERMS OF PURCHASE. 

Somewhat significantly it is the Local Authorities Who 
own their electricity supply undertakings who are loudes 
in their criticisms of the Ministry of Transport’s Proposals 
The Local Authorities*certainly seem to have a stro : 
for a revision in some respects, especially in respect of the 
terms of. purchase on which their undertakings are to 
taken over, for it would seem that all the money whic) 
they have applied to the reduction of the capital debs, 
incurred for the purpose of these undertakings would \ 
lost to them individually and merely go to benefit the Capital 
account of the Distribution Authority. The companig 
are not treated quite so harshly since they are to be givey 
compensation in respect of future profits up to the dats 
when they could be bought out under existing legislation 
Even so, and in the case of those big companies which yi 
preserve their independence as central undertakings with 
which others are to be’ merged, the intention seems to bet 
apply stringent powers of regulation regarding charges anj 
dividends. This has been done already for London, of 
course, and that same system of standard dividends wou 
be applied to the whole country. This would mean thy 
the prospects of higher dividends from these Supply under. 
takings would be reduced, for even the McGowan Repon 
seemed to concentrate upon benefits to consumers, apparently 
leaving it to be inferred that the companies were well able 
to look after their own interests and those of their share. 


holders. POSITION OF SHAREHOLDERS. 

For shareholders in the big and efficiently managed under- 
takings there would seem to be no reason for any anxi 
for the maintenance of current dividends. The “ equity” 
attractions of their shares may be reduced in the futur, 
but their current dividends should be safe, provided tha 
the costs and burdens put upon them by various authorities 
do not rise so fast as to eat up all the benefits derived from 
the ever-increasing consumption of electricity which they 
have fostered. For some of the smaller undertakings and 
for certain of the “ financial control groups ” there may b 
difficulties ahead, for they are to be bought out on the basis 
of what they could be expected to earn under reasonable 
rates of charge. This must mean the disintegration of 
some of the groups, and there is bound to be strenuow 
resistance to this, especially as share prices of many of thes 
have been standing at levels which have discounted prospects 
of development without making any allowance for current 
earnings being derived from rates of charge to consumers 
which may have been above those which will be standardised 
in the future. A. W. W. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


‘ TuHE ‘‘ GOLD SCARE” PASSES. 
ANOTHER “‘ gold scare ”’ has passed over the City, and, like its 
predecessors, has proved to have had no immediate foundation 
in fact. President Roosevelt’s definite statement that there is 
to be no change in the gold-buying policy of the United States 
Treasury, which has been absorbing large quantities of the 
metal at the fixed price of 35 dollars per ounce, had a decidedly 


‘steadying effect both in the Stock Exchange and the commodity 


markets. Although, however, there has been a moderate 
recovery in prices, particularly pronounced in South African 
and other gold-mining shares, it must not be supposed that this 
second spasm of weakness owing to gold uncertainties has left 
the market unscathed. Apart from any lurking fear that may 
remain that a major change in the international price of gold 
may, after all, be decided upon, current buyers of any but gilt- 
edged and other high-class investment securities must now face 
the possibility that, even if there is no justification, another 
‘* gold scare ” may arise at some future time and again unsettle 
markets. President Roosevelt, by his statement on the United 
States attitude, may have steadied the market’s nerves; but 
there is no evidence that he has laid the gold ghost permanently. 
* *x * * 
REAL AND NOMINAL CAPITAL 

Although Stock Exchange prices are likely to remain sensitive 
for some time, if only on account of the profound disturbances 
to which they have been subjected, the City was greatly relieved 
at the abandonment of the National Defence Contribution. 
One of the defects in which this measure abounded was tht 

(Continued on page 1128.) 
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coMPANY_MEETING 
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BURMAH OIL COMPANY 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 





EXPANSION OF DEMAND IN INDIA 





MR. ROBERT I. WATSON’S SPEECH 





THE thirty-fifth annual general meeting of the Burmah Oil Company, 
Ltd., was held on June 4th in Glasgow. 


Mr. Robert I. Watson (managing director), who presided in the 
absence of Sir John Cargill, said that although Sir John’s health 
ed to be responding satisfactorily to the rest which he had 
heen taking, he had reluctantly decided to be guided by medical 
advice and not risk a setback by any premature resumption of 
activities. He had been kept closely advised of the position of 
the company and approved the allocations in the accounts to deprecia- 
tion and general reserve and the recommendations in respect of the 
final dividend and bonus on the ordinary stock. 


He then read a letter from Sir John Cargill in which the latter 

id a tribute to the services of Sir Campbell K. Finlay, Mr. R. A. 
Murray and Sir David McCowan, who had recently died after a 
jong and valuable service to the company. 


SEPARATION OF BURMA FROM INDIA. 

Continuing, he said: During the long period of their gestation 
we have deliberately refrained from reference at these meetings to 
the constitutional changes affecting India and Burma. Now that 

are accomplished facts and their detail well within the know- 
edge of all of you, I.break this silence only to touch in a word on 
the separation of Burma from India simultaneously effected. The 
issue Of separation was one primarily for the Burmese themselves, 
and the réle played by others was confined to stressing the economic 
links binding the two countries and to pointing out the disaster, 
in greater or less degree to each, which would result if economic 
separation automatically and immediately followed political separa- 
tion. The continuance of the economic status quo was, therefore, 
uyged at least for a sufficient period to enable stock to be calmly 
taken of what might and what might not be desirable and possible 
for each under the new political conditions. In the sequel the 
previously existing fiscal conditions governing trade between India 
and Burma have been continued for a period of at least three years 
from April 1st last, and for this space at any rate Burma Petroleum 
products on import into India will enjoy such preferences over 
imports from other countries as they had in the past. 


INDIAN MARKET CONDITIONS. 

As indicated in the report, the post-depression re-expansion of 
demand for petroleum products, which had already been experienced 
elsewhere, became manifest in India also last year. That it is still 
continuing fully up to the average level of expansion in other parts 
of the world would seem to confirm that it is not merely a back- 
wash, but a definite turn in the economic tide. 


Then again, greater confidence in the better balance of supply 
and demand for oil products and of tanker tonnage brought about 
generally higher and firmer world quotations permitting some 
eising up, particularly in the case of kerosene, of the measures we 
hid been finding necessary to protect our outlet for that product 
inthe Indian market. On the other hand, if not greater in actual 
volume, the competition from speculative merchant importers for 
the petrol outlet there was spread over a wider area and, in defence 
of the outlet required by us for that product, we had to accept lower 
average values than in 1935. 


INCREASED DISPOSABLE BALANCE. 

The greater gallonage of all products sold together with lower 
costs, partly following on that increase and partly due to further 
direct economies, are the two factors mainly responsible for the 
net improvement, after depreciation, of £452,378 in our trading 
results for the year. An increase of £98,918 in interest and in 
dividends from investments and a small increase in transfer fees 
mised the aggregate improvement on the credit side of the profit 
and loss account proper by £551,453 at £3,229,614. The savings, 
mainly in subscriptions, were short of the increased income-tax 
liability by £7,178, thus reducing that increased credit to £544,275, 
but out of the 1935 profits we had to make good £260,234 to fields 
expenditure equalisation reserve, which we had raided to that extent 
in 1934. Nothing is required in that way in respect of last year, 
and there is thus this £260,234, together with a saving of £10,625 
in the cost of preference stock dividends and £23,477 by which the 
balance from 1935 exceeded that from 1934 to be added, giving u3 
£838,611 more to dispose of than we had last year. 

The increase in the interim dividend on the ordinary stock has 
taken £83,946 more than last year and £300,000 more has been 
pet to general reserve, making that appropriation £500,000 and 
tinging that reserve up to £1,400,000. This leaves £454,665 of 
the increase still to dispose of, and this will be absorbed as to £419,250 
by the extra cost of the final dividend of 174 per cent. and of the 
bonus of 5 per cent. on the ordinary stock, as to £23,254 by the 
consequential increase in the cost of the further contribution; to 

é company’s provident funds, and as to £12,161 in an increas: 
in the balance carried forward over the balance brought in. Depreci- 
ation has once more been adequately provided for in the sum of 





£336,467, and I am sure you will feel with your board that these 
results from our operations in 1936 are extremely satisfactory. 


INVESTMENTS IN ANGLO-IRANIAN AND SHELL. 

With the knowledge you have of our holdings in the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., and in the Shell Transport and Trading Cc., 
Ltd., of the market values of these friends’ ordinary stock, and of 
the value of our other investments even merely given in the balance- 
sheet, stockholders will themselves be quite able to confirm that 
the note in the balance-sheet on this subject is in the best traditions 
of the company’s cautious and conservative finance. In the light 
of the dividends, cash bonuses, and bonus share distributions which 
these two companies have declared, partly the other day and partlv 
earlier in the year, you will agree that the confidence expressed 
here in the past in the value of these investments has been most 
handsomely justified. I am in very close personal touch with 
both organisations, and know how efficiently they are manage2. 


Perhaps I might take this opportunity of answering a question 
which I understand is going to be asked today as to the number 
of shares we hold in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd., and why the 
shares stand in the balance-sheet at 11s. 84d. The number of shares 
which we held in the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. prior to the time we 
issued the debentures we redeemed some years ago, and incidentall: 
formed the B.O.C. Anglo-Iranian Share Trust Ltd., was 3,561,990 
ordinary shares. In connection with these operations we sold 
700,000 Anglo-Iranian shares at {1 to the new company, whose 
shares were issued in toto to us by way of consideration. That 
company is still in existence and still holds, and we through it, thes- 
700,000 shares of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. at par. We ourselves 
hold direct 2,861,990 shares, which stand in our balance-shect at a 
cost of 11s. 84d., being the original cost of the total of 3,561,990 less 
the difference between the cost and £1 per share which we got for 
the 700,000 shares which we sold to the B.O.C. Anglo-Iranian Share 
Trust, Ltd. We hold, indirectly, and directly, the original number 
of 3,561,990 Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. Ordinary shares, and this 
holding has just recently been increased by the company’s bonus 
issue to 5,342,985 shares of which 4,292,985 stand in our own books 
at 7S. 9.62d. and the balance in the books of the B.O.C. Anglo- 
Iranian Share Trust, Ltd., at 12s. 4d., the average total cost of the 
aggregate being 8s. 10.66d. 


The Assam Oil Co., Ltd., has now repaid all its loans from your 
company. It has put its house in thoroughly sound order, and 
has just been able to declare its first dividend on its ordinary capital 
since 1919. In the light of that protracted famine, and in relation 
not to its nominal capital but to the sum of that and of undistributed 
profits ploughed back in the period into its business, the rate of 
30 per cent., subject to tax, which it is paying, is not so high as it 
appears. It is highly satisfactory, however, that here also we have 
an-investment which normally now should be a steady contributor 
to our revenues. 


CURRENT AND PROSPECTIVE TRADING INFLUENCES. 

Trading conditions in our markets in Burma and India up to 
date this year have been satisfactory, with the volume of demand 
well maintained, and values somewhat better in line, if anything, 
with the higher world costs ruling. Demand for paraffin wax has 
also recently been greater, and much potential production of that 
commodity, which in the recent years of depression had to be 
degraded to other and less profitable outlets, is once more being 
absorbed as wax. World demand and supply in the case of petroleum 
is undoubtedly in better equilibrium partly as a result of the closer 
control in that direction in the U.S.A., partly in consequence of 
reduced volumes available for export from Russia, and to a similar 
development recently in the cas: of Roumania, and partly because 
of the continuing expansion in world demand itself. The frank 
admission by Lord McCowan on the economics of hydrogenation 
notwithstanding, synthetic substitutes for natural petroleum continue 
to be sought both here and elsewkere for reasons which the Govern- 
ments and peoples concerned apparently consider justify, or may 
justify, the bill which they have to foot for them. In aggregate, 
however, the results are not in themselves sufficient to cause more 
than a ripple, if even that, on the much improved waters in which, 
taking an overhead view, the petroleum industry finds itself at 
the moment. 


OILFIELDS, REFINERY AND SELLING ORGANISATION. 

The situation in respect of your producing territories continues 
satisfactory, but we have still no good news to give of any of our 
attempts outside of them, whether in Burma or in India, to add - 
to their resources. - These efforts, however, continue, and will 
continue wherever prospects exist, or are, from time to time, reopened, 
either by fresh knowledge or by new technique enabling great depths 
to be reached. As regards the refinery, the call for better qualities 
of products, whether stimulated by competition or by higher demands 
of consumers, is continuous and the relative developments in refining 
technique require that our equipment is kept all the time in the 
van. Obsolescence is consequently rapid, but adequate provision 
for this is, and will continue to be, made in our depreciations. In 
the sz'ling field we are thoroughly well and efficiently organis>:. 

The proposed N.D.C. tax having been withdrawn, and there vet 
being no details available of what will take its rlace, it is Impossible 
to estimate today what the company may have to bear in respect 
of this new taxation. The only effect the armaments program m=: 
has on us is that it has put up, and is putting up, the cost of the 
materials we have to purchase for our producing, refining and 
distributing operations. As you know, practically the whol2 volume 
of our products is sold in India, and our sales in this country are 
confined to a comparatively small tonnage of paraffin wax. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


OF HAIR. 


= IT PROMOTES THE 
"GROWTH, GIVES 
LIFE AND LUSTRE, 
AND LONG DELAYS 
BALDNESS. 





3/6, 7/- and 10/6 
from Chemists, Stores & Hairdressers. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD., 
22 Laystail St., Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 4. 

















BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
‘AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., 8.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - CARDIFF -- GLASGOW. 








BUMPUS 


If you are going abroad for your holiday we 
can equip you with the best guide books and 
maps, and phrase-books and dictionaries for 
every European language. 
BOOKSELLERS TO 


J. & & BUMPUS LTD., HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 










































——-HACHETTE’S 
air se in ‘gem with simi 3 uiability. LARGE 
STREET, MON TH EQUEST. ON STOCKS. 
CHARING ‘PHONE: TEM. 9467. PROMPT 
CROSS. LONDON’S SERVICE. 
FOREIGN BOOKSHOP| | 


















BOOK Ay TOKENS 


They are pleasant to give and to 
receive, for they mean just the 
very books that are most wanted. 


A Book Token is a decorative credit note on the nearest 
bookseller which gives the pleasure of receiving plus 
the joy of choosing. Obtainable of all booksellers 
Prices 3s.6d. to 21s. (3d. for the greeting card 

or 1/- for the ‘‘Special’’ Book Token.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1126.) 

question of determining the actual capital employed in indjy; 
businesses. Mr. Magnus Goodfellow, who presided a 
week’s meeting of the Ever Ready Company (Great Britain) 
furnished shareholders with some instructive figures illustrating 
the difference between nominal and real capital. He remindej 
them that the issued capital of the Ever Ready Company stang 
at the low figure of £1,144,765, but that the Company hag 
for many years ploughed back into the business roughly 25 per 
cent. of profits, in addition to obtaining considerable sums 
premiums on new shares issued from time to time. For pur. 
poses of the proposed profits tax, however, a careful examina; 
of the position was made by the Company’s accountants, and 
the real capital now employed in the business was ascertaing 
to be about £4,000,000. The difference between this and th 
nominal capital shows forcibly the scope of the difficultis 
which might have arisen in applying at least one_of the provision, 
of the now defunct N.D.C. 

It was evident from Mr. Goodfellow’s speech that the Com. 
pany’s trading position is highly satisfactory. Public demang 
for its goods has continued, fostered by the high quality ang 
reasonable prices resulting from the high mechanisation of jx 
plant. The whole of the stock carried at the end of the pag 
year was purchased at prices ruling before the advance of th 
past six months, and the Company has advantageous forwar 
purchasing arrangements. It is therefore not surprising thy 
the Chairman was in a position to report that the current year’s 
trading had opened promisingly, and that he was able tp 
foreshadow continued progress. 

* * * * 
Boots DruG PROGRESS. 

The annual meeting of Boots Pure Drug Company served 
to underline the indications of steady progress given in the 
annual report. Lord Trent, the Chairman, pointed out tha 
the net profit balance, showing an increase of £29,009 on the 
previous year, had established another record for the Company, 
and he went on to show that this increase in earnings was due 
to the establishment of a new high level of sales, and toa 
further extension of the vital service which the Company 
offers to the public. At the end of March last the number 
of the staff was 20,808, an increase of 1,143 during the twelve 
months. Lord Trent, whose speech is reported elsewhere, 
stated: that the number of persons employed has increased 
by more than 3,000. during the past three years, while. the 
Company’s chain of branches has been increased by 127 
during the same period. The numbers employed by the 
-Company is important not only as an indication of its progress 
but because of the great part which the Boots organisation 
is taking in setting up a new standard of conditions of employ- 
ment. The Chairman was able to take a moderately hopeful 
view of the future. He considers that prospects may be viewed 
with confidence, subject to general economic conditions in 
the country remaining stable and European politics improving. 

In another part of his address Lord Trent had some severe 
criticisms to make on the trend of modern legislation. He 
considers the Chancellor of the Exchequer to have been wise 
to defer action on the Report of the Committee which con- 
sidered amendment of the Medicine Stamp Duty. That 
Report, he said, stands on record as a warning of the harm 
that may be done by people possessing the best of intentions 
and yet lacking the necessary knowledge, and he suggested 
that in all new legislation the advice of people competent 
to estimate the practical effect of proposed laws should be 
sought at every stage. 

* * * * 
Or COMPETITION IN INDIA. 

An increase in the profit of the Burmah Oil Company from 
£2,411,173 in 1935 to £2,955,448 last year, with a rise in the 
total dividend from 20 per cent. to 22} per cent., sufficiently 
indicates an increase in the Company’s prosperity in 1936. 
Mr. Robert I. Watson, who presided at the annual meeting, 
stated that larger sales of all oil products, with lower costs, 
were the main factors responsible for the improvement. He 
indicated, however, that while competition in the Indian 
market has recently been somewhat less severe than formerly, 
there is now the possibility of new entrants into the field. 
Mr. Watson referred in particular to the new Bahrein field 
under the control of.interests not hitherto deeply interested in 
Eastern oil markets, and to the arrangements which these 
interests had made to market at least a portion of the new 
Bahrein production in India. The meeting could have left 
no doubt in the minds of shareholders that the Company will 
oppose any attempt to cut into the Indian market, on which 
it rightly considers that Burmah production has the first claim. 
In defence of this claim the Burmah Oil Company has on more 
than one previous occasion met undue competition with 





(Continued on page v.) 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 1128.) 
success, and the account given by Mr.Watson of the Company’s 
isation and finances should leave-no question of its 
ability to deal with any new competition which may develop. 
* * x * 
OIL FROM COAL. : 

- Opinions may differ greatly upon the !engihs to which measures 
should be carried to stimulate the production of oil from coal 

other materials produced in this country, but there is no 
doubt that the British Government is now fully alive to the 
importance of the question. Not only has a considerable 

erence been given to Home-produced petrol, but a Com- 
mittee has recently been set up to examine the various oil- 
from-coal processes, and to report on their economic possibili- 
ties. Shareholders of the National Coke and Oil Company 
were informed at the recent meeting that the Company has 
already placed its records before the Committee for examina- 
tion. The directors have evidently been encouraged to take 
this step by the report made by the Director of Fuel Research 
on the Company’s Erith plant, and Mr. W. B. Mitford, who . 
presided at the meeting, expressed the belief of the directors 


. that the process has now passed out of the experimental stage. 


Much, however, will depend upon the reply of the Government 
Committee on the Company’s claims to its attention, and this 
matter is so important for the Company that a further meeting 
of shareholders is to be called when the reply is received. 

As one of the directors pointed out at the meeting, the support 
which the Company has received from shareholders arises from 
various considerations, including a desire to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the mining areas and to promote the burning of clean 
coalinthis country. That there is a great measure of confidence 
in the efficiency of the process itself is, however, evident from 
the fact that the directors, in addition to waiving their fees, 
have guaranteed the necessary capital to carry the Company 
until the reaction of the Government to the process has been 
fully ascertained. A total of approximately £50,000 has been 
guaranteed by the directors and several of the shareholders, a 
figure which certainly suggests considerable faith in the ultimate 
success of the undertaking. 

*x *« *x * 
GARDEN CITY DEVELOPMENT. 

In their report for the year to the end of March last the 
directors of Welwyn Garden City, Limited, stated that the 
period had been one of exceptionally rapid development, and 
evidence of this is provided throughout the Company’s accounts. 
Ground rents and net revenue from farm and freehold property, 
and also from leaseholds, each showed satisfactory improvement, 
and the net profit for the year increased to £20,137, compared 
with £16,038. This permitted an advance in the dividend 
from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent., with a substantial increase in 
the balance carried forward. As was to be expected in a year 
of activity, the balance-sheet showed freehold property aceount 
at £847,245, compared with £711,369 at March 31st, 1936, 
while investments and advances expanded from £194,325 to 
£220,724. * * * x 


THE RUBBER OUTLOOK. 

Probably more investors are interested in rubber than in 
any other single commodity, and for this reason alone the 
remarks of Mr. Eric Macfadyen at the annual meeting of the 
Colden Hope Rubber Estate, Ltd., have a wide interest. 
After referring to the substantial decline in stocks of raw 
rubber during the past two years, Mr. Macfadyen foreshadowed 
that the recently increased releases under the restriction plan 
would soon lead to an increase in stocks. He pointed out, 
however, that the rising consumption of rubber itself calls 
for the carrying of larger stocks. Mr. Macfadyen considers 
that the International Rubber Regulation Committee has 
demonstrated its ability, in the absence of undue speculation, 
to maintain a close hold on the situation, and that it has also 
shown impartiality between consumer and producer. Regard- 
ing the further outlook, he suggested that the present total 
prohibition of planting extensions is a question which is now 
ripe for reconsideration, in view of the time which new rubber 
takes to grow, and he believes that in the long run the chief 
problem is likely to be to ensure enough rubber for the world 


rather than to prevent overproduction of the eet. 
A, . D, 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised zad Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, 

,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up) 
--£12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also mace. Commercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques 
issued—available throughout the World. BILLS are purchased or sent tor 
Collection. DEPOSITS are received tor fixed periods on terms which may be 


ascertained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 246 
By ZENO . 

{Aprize of a Book Token for oné guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword: puzzle tobe opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first pest on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened before 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con- 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. eannot be accepted.} 
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18 19 20 
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28 29 30 
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33 34 

ACROSS DOWN 

1. There is no possibility of 1. The mouse would not agree 


being thus dispirited if you that this is used to catch 


have lock-jaw ! applause ! 
7. My first is unchecked in 20, 2. Troublesome person, animal, 
my second in I down. or thing. 


3. About as steady. 
Where an aviator 
keep his watch ? 
Being so cold at heart, no 
wonder this person is luke- 


9. Parisians. 

14. A flighty Greek prefix. 4: 

16. Keats and Shelley do this 5. 
to an urn and a skylark 
respectively. 


should 


: warm ! 
18. Theatrical part of the 6. Cotton fabric found in a 
stomach ? corner. 
19. “ Throw the (19 and 30) 8. Seen Peter (anag.). 
in after the bucket.” 10. Snub from a snob ? 
20. One among debtors, you '1- Breaking ground in a book 


will find, idles. aa. 

, 12. New Paragraph. 
Sh. HO Tian aaa. _ 13. Some might think this justi- 
22. rev. Cerberus often gets this. fied if you get to sing with a 
23. Green Alpine parrot before sound like a steam-whistle ! 


an article. 15. Where to find: “The 
24. Two kings. fathers have eaten sour 
25. Gives a musician his abrupt grapes, and the children’s 

manner. teeth are set on edge. 


17. Shirking conduct. 
22. Father from another point 
of view. 


27. rev. This, 3 and 17’s un- 
checked letter is fashionable. 


28. “ Oaks from little... Ss.” 26. To rebuke requires a state 

29. French military cap. of readiness. 

30. See 19. 

31. Stone with both ends purple- SOLUTION TO 
brown. CROSSWORD NO. 245 


32. The proverb says: Better 
be up tothe. . . s than over 
head and ears. 

33. This part of a tree should 
be able to resist the force of 
anything. 

24. rev. Johnson calls Addison’s 
style “. . . but not osten- 
tatious.” 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 245 is Miss J. G. Drysdale; 
Wellholme Lea, Scotby, Carlisle. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 








Paid up Capital ... aa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund pm £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ons eee nas eos ese £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australa and New 
Zealand, issues Telegra hic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a linz charg:1 


as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
5% for13; 749 _— 26 ; and 10% for §2. 


Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertio.; ; 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99. Gower Strezt, Lond)1, 


.I, with remittance to ensure insertion, not iater than Tuesday of each weer. 





PERSONAL 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 

BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 

for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 

End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 

Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 





] ALDNESS.—A medical discovery re-grows new 
E hair. Medically recommended.—Write to THE 
Lasoratories (S.R.), 37 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





TEARLY EVERYONE CAN WRITE well enough 
to get into print if he knows what to write about. 
The Premier School’s SUBJECT CHART (copyright), 
including hundreds of acceptable ideas and many 
valuable hints, with SAMPLE LESSON, Prospectus, 
and full details of postal tuition, free on application to 
Premier SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Premier House, 
Brunswick Square, London, W.C. 1 





TORMAL HEALTH” CENTRE, 8 Duncannon 

i Street, Charing Cross (opp. St. Martins- -in-the- 

Fields), London, wa. 2 ighly successful treatment 

for nerve diseases and chronic ailments. Vitometric 
Diagnosis. Consultation by appointment. Tel. ;: 

Whitehall 7256. Booklet on request. 








YEND Post Card for free sample of Lingford’s Iodized 
‘ Liver Salts.—Lincrorps Ltp., Dept. S., The 
Mode! Factory, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. 





HE smoker’s heart is full of song ; 

He sallies forth to buy TOM LONG. 
ryvO RELATIVES.—Invalid or Aged Gentlepeopie 
| requiring Permanent or Temporary Nursing 
Attention, are cared for in a verv comfortable Nursing 
Home near Harrow School. High medical and other 
recommendations. —GROSVENOR NURSING HOME, 109 
High Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 











INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 

PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 

A AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 

arrange prompt adv ances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 








PUBLICATIONS 








VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 


me = Quality 
Iridinoid *:.:; 
outlast at least 6 ordinary pens 


The Iridinoid pen is a quality 
product, and although its price is 
a little above the ordinary it is, 
in actual use, quite the cheapest 
pen that ever was made. After 
months of constant immersion 
in ink, under conditions that 
would render an ordinary harsh 
steel pen useless in a week, the 
“\ridinoid" is as bright, and 
writes as” faultless'y, as when 
new. Made by craftsmen, and 
{rom incorrodible steel of our 
own finding. Obtainabl: from all 
good-class stationers 


SENT FREE: Eicher o! the pens 
iliustrated and a copy of “ The 
lridinoid Writing System,” an 
illustrated fully descriptive 
Brochure. The specimen pen you 
can test {or writing smoothness 
and for resistance to ink acids. 
The Brochure, in addition to 
explaining the “‘Iridinoid” pro- 
ductions, shows illustrations of an 
inkstand which for ever banishes 
dirt and waste. 





E. S. PERRY, Ltd., 
Prima Pen Works, 
Angel Road, 
LONDON, N.13. 
(EF (2c) 


There is an “ Irid- 
inoid” to suit every 
hand; see alony- 
side for Brochure. 











COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 











UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 





Practical Training for Social, Professional and 
Business Posts. Residential Clubs. Seven months’ 





“4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
East End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 
Prrcy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
aetna E. 1. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





OBBING SECRETARY (portable typewriter) 
e visits, 3s. 6d. hour. Reduction long periods. 
MSS. typed, ts. 6d. 1,000 words, Is. over 10,000. 
Carbons one-third.—ELLA WILLIAMS, 17d Clanricarde 
Gardens, W.2. (Bay. 4076). 





myyAl.BOT SETTLEMENT (Women’s side of Cam- 

| bridge House), 48 Addington Square, Camberwell, 
S.E.5. The Headship will be vacant shortly. C andidates 
must be communicant members of the Church of 
England. Applications should be addressed to the 
SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL, from whom particulars 
regarding salary, &c., can be obtained 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


Qc! HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
es TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 





Prospectus and reliable Information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, EC. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











EDUCATIONAL 





WFHE Associations of Assistant Masters and Mis- 
y tresses Summer School, Selwyn College, Aug. 
13th—23rd. Open forum with Pearl Adam, W. G. | 





de Burgh, Arthur Eddington, Ronald Gurner, Middle- 
ton Murry, Edith Sitwell, Freda Utley, Arnold Wilson, 
Semen Wolfe.—SECRETARY, 29 ‘Gordon Square, | 
WC. { 


Course £55. ge ge from 
Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7 





'DAVIES’S LAW COURSES 


(Incorporating the courses of Dr. Nembhard Hibbert). 
TRINITY BAR EXAMS. 
FINALS: one 3rd class, no failures. PART 1: 
one 2nd class, three 3rd class, two failures. 
SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 Holland Park, W. 11. Park 4414. 





OME CIVIL, CONSULAR, I.C.S., F.O., TAXES. 
Final Short Course June 21st to July 2nd.— 
Davies’s, : Holland Park, W.11. Park 4414. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF _ SECRETARIES. 
4 (Under Distinguished Patronage) 

Complete and practical training for educated girls and 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Professional, Bit Politicians or Business men. 

DIVIDUAL TUITION 
A suitable pameaa found for every qualified student. 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) | 





A AYFAIR SECRETARIAL. COLLEGE FOR 
GENTLEWOMEN. 
57 Duke STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 1. 
Well-paid positions assured to all students. 
For Prospectus call or phone May. 3111. 





M**, HOSTER’ S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
29 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W. 1. 
Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
yacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. Hoster, 
BCI I.S., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 





HE INSTITUTE OF PRIVATE SECRETARIES 
invites inquiries from those requiring expert 
Private Secretaries of either sex. (No fees.).—8 New 
Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. (’Phone: Hol. 2208.) 





ee TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Colleg 
Seuth Molton S're2t. W.1. May. §306-8. 





ee) 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
eras 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playi 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for te 
University entrance or may specialise in L anguages, Art, 

Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120- 180 p 








eS 
as 


DUAL SCHOOLS 





 Gotitedes RE SCHOO. 
= NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), 
Headmaster: W. A. Coorer, M.A., M.Sc. 
Headmistress: Helen M. Neatsy, M.A. 

Good general education up to Higher School Certificate, 

Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 349 acres with large playing fields, and 
covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





NEW EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


UBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 

Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, 
Careers, Professions, &c. 10s. 6d. net.—YEAR Boox 
Press, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1. “" 








SCHOLARSHIPS 





yYING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 

Examination June 22nd, 23rd and 24th for two 

Entrance Scholarships and four Exhibitions.—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MaASsTER. 








PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 





HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
| Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-Principal, "Miss Perit. Students 
| are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
; nastics. The course of training extends over 3 vears 
|and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
| Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 
| apply SFCRETARY. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 





i UPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, &c.— 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed. 
| All work guaranteed proof read and checked. Secre- 
taries and all Office Staff. Temporary or Permanent.— 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL SERVICES, LTD. 
7 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 3163/4 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans.. &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
Als. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFarvaneE(C),TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





aaron wanted for publication. Amateurs’ works 
considered.—‘* ACME ” oe Publishers, 
197A Victoria Street, London, S.W. 





UBLISHER has Opening for Poems, Essays, 
Novels, &c. Also songs and instrumental Music.— 
Send MSS. or call, Dept. X., LASsaALLE LIMITED, 47 Old 
Compton Street, London, Ww. 1. Phone Gerrard 5397. 





UTOR-JOURNALIST of repute offers THE most 
exclusive Training—BM/TYPE, W.C. 1 








1 ae FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet. —REGENT 
* | INSTITUTE (Dept. 855), Patace Gate, W’. 8. 
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FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





— TO EDINBURGH? 


MACKIE’sS 
Serve excellent meals in pleasant rooms at 
108 PRINCES STREET. 
Opposite the Castle. 











CINEMAS 








Ger. 2891. 
WILLY FORST’S 
great dramatic triumph 
be BURGTHEATER ’ jw 
with Carl Esmond, Werner Krauss, 
Olga Tschechowa, Hans Moser. 


_— CINEMA, Oxford Street. 
a 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request.—MaAnacGkR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


aera tao !—NO MORE “ WEEDING-BACK- 
ACHE ! New ‘“‘ Whippet” Weeder makes 
weeding a pleasure! 52 ins. long, with powerful but 
blunt jaws which pull out weeds, roots and all, so that 
they never grow again. No stooping or kneeling. 
Easily reaches back of deep beds or amongst rows of 
plants, without damaging them. Does the whole 
weeding job, for beds, plots and rockeries. Simple, 
light (only 22 ozs.), rapid. Biggest rey — the 
Dutch Hoe ! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
MONEY REFUNDED.—Send P.O. ay . 6d. 
} 6d. pe He to CORPORATE — LID. 
(Dept. S.P.1), 6/7 Buckingham St., W.C 








AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 

“ BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Glebe. Extermination guaranteed. From Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. —HowarTHs, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1 /6, 2/6, 4/6, post free’ 





AVE you anything to sell ?. Readers having anything 
to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 
bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 


TOURS TO THE SOVIET UNION 


The S.C.R. offers special advantages 
to visitors to the U.S.S.R. Through its 
contact with VOKS (U.S.S.R. Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
countries) it-ts able to offer - - privileges 
not ordinarily available, such as visits |} 
to particular institutions and introduc- J} 
tions to specialists in various fields. 


AGRICULTURALISTS, JULY 17—AUG. 7. 


3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s. 
TRANSPORT, JULY 17—-AUGUST 7. 

3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s. | 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AUGUSf 2I-- 

SEPTEMBER 11. 
Leader: Dr. W. I. Jennings. 

3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s. 
MEDICAL, JULY 17—AUGUST 7. 

3 weeks tour, Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, Kiev. 
COST: 2nd Class, £44 5s.; 3rd Class, £26 10s. 


LEGAL, for LAWYERS, PENOLOGISTS, 


MAGISTRATES, etc. AUG. 7—AUG. 2:. 
Leader: Dudley Collard, Barrister-at-Law, 
3 weeks tour, Leningrad and Moscow. 
COST: 2nd Class, £38 15s.; 3rd Class, £23. 


MOSCOW THEATRE FESTIVAL 
AUGUST 21—SEPTEMBER 15. 

Leningrad and Moscow. 
£50; 3rd Class, £28, 


3 weeks tour, 
COST: 2nd Class, 

In addition, 3 and 4 weeks tours for 
those who are interested in the Soviet 
Union, but who do not wish to join 
specialists’ tours, leave London on June 
12, July 31, August 14 (3 weeks tours) 
and June 5, July 31, August 14 (4 weeks 
tours). 

For full details apply to the Secretary, 


S.C.R., 98 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Telephone: EUSTON 2315. 








and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

k. Discounts :—24$°% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
74% per 26 and 10% for §2. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





. and still THE RED HOUSE, 
comfortably within reach of London, comfortably 
out of reach of London’s crowds and noise. Golf, 
tennis, swimming and all the ioys of the country at 
your command ... nights of perfect repose, days 
without a domestic care, ten acres of garden... 
an hotel where it is a pleasure to be “ at home.” 


THE RED HOUSE 
LEATHERHEAD 


36 minutes from Waterloo. Bridge, Billiards. 
Write to Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, or 
phone 164. 





ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. week!y.—Vict. 3347. 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 
Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 


water. ) 
Illustrated Guide from R. LusH, Manager. 


R.A.C 





DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
Crescent. Tgms.: “‘Melcrest”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 


rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
Two Resident Physicians, 


day. Illus. Brochure free. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 
Ask for Caer List (3d. post free) i 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by 
PROPLE’S REFRESHMENT. HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., ST: Saas 7 tl 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
OO quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List ‘“ S,” stating requirements, to “‘ SURREY 
Trust,” Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 





OEB LIBRARY WANTED.—4s. 6d. per vol. for 
4 complete vols. or sets, 3s. 6d. for odd vols. Sen 
without quoting. Cash by return.—J. CLARKE HALL, 
Ltp., 146 Fleet Street. 











IF YOU HATE LONDON’S NOISE... 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL oilers you 


almost country quiet within easy 
reach of the City and West End. 
Beautifully appointed with a staff 
concerned for your comfort, and 
terms from as little as £220 
weekly for full board. 


Write or "phone for brochure. 


CINTRA HOUSE HOTEL, 


18 Anerley Hill, Crystal Palace, S.E. 19. 

















HOUSES TO LET 


IDDLETON-ON-SEA, 
I thatched cot., 4 bed 
veniences, garage, bathing hut. 
(ro gns. weekly). Sept. 5 gns. and 3 gns. weekly).— 
MAKEPEACE, 20 Temple Fortune Lane, N.W. 11. 





Sussex. — Charming 
rooms, modern con- 
Only available Aug. 





IRGINIA Dagens 2 let, Aug., £5 5s. weekly. 
Mod. art school. Good garden.—PHYLLIS 


FIsH. Wieue: Wentworth 138. 








WHERE TO STAY 





AVARIA.—Charming German family take guests, 
June-Sept.—(Miss) STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lincs. 





HOLIDAYS 








(ee SPA, in the heart of the incom- 

parable Cotswolds and centre for tours to the Wye 
and Severn Valleys, Shakespeareland, &c. Endless enter- 
tainment, Sport for all. Illus. Cheltenham and Cotswold 


| Guide free trom Dept. 19, Town Hall, Cheltenham. 





ARROGATE — HEALTH — HOLIDAYS. — All 
ailments treated. 88 Healing springs. Superb 
holiday centre; all sports, entertainments. Yorkshire 
| Dales. W onderful air, moors. 1d. a mile by rail. Guide, 
| M. WILSHERE, Information Bureau or L.N.E.R. Agencies. 





| 
yo FINLAND.—11 days for only £10 including 


sea voyage from England. Lakes and Islands, 
forests, fells and moor, foaming rapids, golden sands, 
salmon and trout streams, the Midnight Sun.—Write 
for free handbook. 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH. (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN tt AND SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCE 
| BRIGHTON.—( (Rottingdean). SS EODOR CLOSE. 
| BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLA 
|C AMBRIDGE.—UNIVEP, BSITY ‘ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG.—(N. Wiles). —BRYN- TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS 
| CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFOR D. 
| CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
| DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
| BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
| EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 
| EDINBURGH.—ALISON 
| EDZELL (Angus). —GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
| FILEY (Yorks)—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
| GLASGOW .— MORE’S, India Street. 
| GRAYSHOTT (Hants). og & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN H R 
—HARLOW YMANOR HOTEL. 
| HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 


UEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
NK 


LI 
KENMORE (Perths)—-TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC K. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.-LOCH RANNOCH. 


| 


~ | LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 


| —REGENT. 
| LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
| LONDON.—ARUNDEL HOTEL, Arundel St. W.C.2. 
| —CLIFTON, Welbeck St., a I. 
—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKE RAY, Gt. Russell. St, WC. 2. 
—UNITED — 98-102 Cromwell 
Rd., S.W. 
MANCHESTER. — BOW DON HYDRO. 
| MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. 
, NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
} —ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND.—(nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC - 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. + nec Bay & LINKs. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND 
ST. IVES (Cornwa!l)—T REGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE 
SELBY (Yorks. )—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hote. 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton. )—HUNTLY. 
TORQUAY. ae N COURT PRIVATE. 
—PA 


—ROSLIN HALL. 








HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 





RETIREMENT IN SUSSEX. 





i. BuTTERMERE. —Victoria Hotel. Phone 2. 
Largest & most modern. Unique grounds & balconies. 


NAST DEAN DOWNLANDS ESTATE, amidst 
‘44 23 square miles of permanently open Downs ; 
three miles from Eastbourne. Sites from £300. Free- 








House, Ditchling, Sussex. Mod. inclusive terms. 





bas eaten 7 LTD. (21 St. George ’s Sq. S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast 5s. night or 30s. W ly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 3§s. to 2 gns. w’kly.— Vict. 7289. 


out the vear. ‘Phone: Hassocks 224. ° 


ITCHLING.—Restful holidays at Greyladies Guest | hold houses from £1,000. 


Baths, electric light, garage. Downland walks through- 


Magnificent views of sea and 


downs. 
Particulars from East DEAN DOWNZANDS ESTATE, 
5 Windmill Lane, Friston, near Eastbourne. 
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* The ascent is a famous one among mountaineers. 
And here it is famously set down.” The Observer 


THE ASCENT OF NANDA DEVI 
By H. W. TILMAN 


Frontispiece, 34 photographs, 2 maps. 12s. 6d. net 


With a Foreword by Dr T. G. LONGSTAFF, who writes: “The finest 
mountain ascent yet made, either in the Himalaya or anywhere else. It so 
happens that besides being very difficult, Nanda Devi is also the highest 
mountain that has yet been climbed to the top.” 


THE WORKS OF MORRIS AND OF YEATS 


IN RELATION TO EARLY SAGA LITERATURE 
By D. M. HOARE 6s. net 


Critical reconsiderations of the poetry of Morris and the early Yeats; a short but definite account 
of the spirit of the ancient sagas to which they turned; a comparison and contrast illuminating 


modern and ancient alike. 


Ready June 15 


THIS FREEDOM 
OF OURS 


By FRANK BIRCH 
Crown 8vo 6s. net 


This cheerfully written book is a definition, and 
a championship, of democratic freedom. Mr 
Birch investigates the step-by-step advances, 
in England particularly, of religious, civil, and 
political freedom ; he examines the Fascist and 
Bolshevist ideals fairly dispassionately, al- 
though the examinations only lead to a 
stronger conviction that liberal democracy is 
nearer heaven than either. 


Ready June 15 


IN THE REALM 
OF MIND 


Nine chapters on the applications and 
implications of psychology 

By CHARLES S. MYERS 
Crown 8vo Ts. 6d. net 


The theme of this book is the practical ap- 
plication of psychology to problems lying 
outside the strict limits of the science itself— 
the help which psychology can render in 
education and the choice of a career, in de- 
ciding social and international questions, in 
clearing up difficulties and contradictions in 
other sciences. 











“When I say that 90 per cent. of British industrial art is devoid of aesthetic 
merit, I am not exaggerating.”” This is the verdict of 


Dr NIKOLAUS PEVSNER in 


AN ENQUIRY INTO 
INDUSTRIAL ART IN ENGLAND 


after an intensive study, in factories and shops, of our products and particularly of 
objects in general use by people with £250 incomes. He does not, however, confine 
himself to criticism, but makes practical proposals for improvement. 

Crown 4to 24 pp. of illustrations from 64 photographs. 16s. net 
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